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MORLEY AND ‘THE TRIUMPHS OF 
ORIANA’ 


By JosEPH KERMAN 


In 1601, at the age of sixty-seven, Queen Elizabeth I decided to take 
part in May games with Sir William Cornwallis at Highgate. This 
may have seemed doubly inappropriate to the large number of her 
subjects who had been dismayed and angered by the execution of 
Essex and many of his party a few weeks before. But in a book of 
madrigals printed in the same year Thomas Morley rhapsodized as 
follows: 
Arise, awake, you silly shepherds sleeping, 
Devise some honour for her sake, by mirth to banish weeping. 
Lo where she comes in gaudy green arraying, 
A prince of beauty rich and rare 
For her delighting pretends to go a-Maying. 
You stately nymphs draw near 
And strew your paths with roses; 
In you her trust reposes. 
Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana: 
Long live fair Oriana! 
It is exactly the myth and glamour of Merry England that is so 
pleasantly evoked by the ‘ Triumphs of Oriana’. The set symbolizes 
the brilliant surface of Elizabethan life, and there is no wonder that 
it has always been a favourite in the popular mind. For many, 
* madrigal ”’ is synonymous with “ Oriana ”’ or “ fa la”’. 

For the musician, too, the ‘ Triumphs’ is a symbol; a symbol of 
the high achievement and close community of the English madrigal 
school. Suitably enough, it was edited by Thomas Morley; he was 
the first, the most prolific, the most popular and the most influential 
composer of this school. Since he was also the most Italianate of 
English madrigalists, it is not surprising that the ‘ Triumphs’ reveals 
foreign inspiration—and is no less typical of its time for that. As is 
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well known, the idea and the title itself were suggested by a famous 
Italian madrigal anthology, ‘ Il Trionfo di Dori’, the first of whose 
seven editions appeared in 1592. The contrast in social background 
between the English and the Italian madrigal is well indicated in the 
fact that the ‘ Trionfo’ was ordered as a gift for his bride by one 
Leonardo Sanudo, a wealthy patron of music and a member of an 
esoteric Venetian academy, whereas the ‘ Triumphs ’ was offered to 
the great queen of-a young and newly cohesive nation. And viewed 
in relation to the Italian set, the ‘ Triumphs’ may appear, in its 
small way, to be a characteristically Elizabethan audacity. In Italy 
by this time there was a sixty-year tradition of madrigal writing; 
dozens of composers could be commissioned, each with a respectable 
number of madrigal publications to his name. But in England only 
‘ourteen real madrigal books had been printed before the ‘ Triumphs’. 
F alf of the contributors to the set never published a madrigal book 
« their own, and, so far as we know, several of them never wrote a 
second madrigal. In the circumstances, the comparative uneven- 
ness of the English set is less remarkable than the fact that it should 
ever have been conceived and assembled at all. This achievement 
was made possible by Morley’s pioneer work, and the ‘ Triumphs ’ 
is as much a tribute to him as it is to Queen Elizabeth. 

Perhaps the best discussion of the ‘ Triumphs’ in print is the 
Introduction by William Hawes to his handsome score edition, pub- 
lished as long ago as 1814. Correcting surmises of Burney and 
Hawkins, Hawes was the first to trace the derivation of the ‘ Triumphs’ 
from the ‘ Trionfo di Dori’; and what is more, not merely from that 
anthology as a whole, but from one specific madrigal in it. This is 
the contribution by Giovanni Croce, ‘ Ove tra l’herb’ei fiori ’, which 
had been reprinted in one of the London anthologies of Italian 
madrigals, ‘ Musica Transalpina. The Second Book’, edited by 
Nicholas Yonge in 1597. The translation here provided to Croce’s 
madrigal already contains the familiar Oriana couplet, and indeed 
refers elsewhere to the Queen; for this reason, no doubt, it was 
placed last in ‘ Musica Transalpina ’. 


Ove tra Vherb’ e i fiori 


Vincitrice d’amor Dori sedea G 
Sonar colme di gioia a l’ari’ e a venti, D 
Mille voci s’udiro in tali accenti, D 
5 Ecco colei che tra sue degne palme, (C) 
L’imperio tien de l’alme, G 
E s’arder gia solea, 
Sol di mortali i cori, 1D 


Hor con beg!l’occhi’ il ciel frena e incende, (D) 
10 Che’! Dio del foco nel suo foco accende, G 
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Poi concordi seguir Ninfe e Pastori, G 

Viva la bella Dori. G 
Hard by a crystal fountain G 
Oriana the bright lay down a-sleeping. G 
The birds they finely chirped, the winds were stilled, A 
Sweetly with these accenting the air was filled. D 
5 This is that fair whose head a crown deserveth (C) 
Which heaven for her reserveth. G 

Leave shepherds your lambs keeping 

Upon the barren mountain, A 
And nymphs attend on her and leave your bowers, (F) 
10 For she the shepherds’ life maintains and yours. D 
Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana: G 
Long live fair Oriana. G 


The idea of a festival madrigal with this ending recommended 
itself at once, and Michael Cavendish included such a composition 
in his songbook of 1598. This, in a rewritten form, was later included 
in the ‘ Triumphs’. But it is not quite correct to give Cavendish 
credit for originating the idea of the ‘ Triumphs’. Morley himself 
reset the translation of Croce’s madrigal from ‘ Musica Transalpina ’ 
as one of his two madrigals for the anthology —almost as though to 
acknowledge the source of his inspiration. 

Giovanni Croce, a close contemporary of Morley’s, was one of 
the most famous composers of his time and apparently a great 
favourite in England. He was a predecessor of Monteverdi’s as 
maestro-di-cappella at St. Mark’s in Venice, and published much 
church music as well as ten books of madrigals and canzonets. Of 
these the most celebrated were the humorous sets, the ‘ Mascherate ’, 
1590, and the ‘ Triaca Musicale’, 1595. Elizabethan writers men- 
tion him warmly; thus John Dowland: 

Not to stand too long upon my travels, I will only name that 
worthy master Giovanni Crochio, Vicemaster of the Chapel of 
S. Mark’s in Venice, with whom I had familiar conference. 

Morley refers to Croce in his well-known instructions on madrigal 
composition—with especial point, as we shall see: 

If you imitate any I would appoint you these for guides: Alfonso 
Ferrabosco for deep skill, Luca Marenzio for good air and fine inven- 
tion, Horatio Vecchi, Stephano Venturi, Ruggiero Giovanelli, and 
John Croce, with divers others who are very good, but not so generally 
good as these. 

And elsewhere, left-handedly, in a passage dealing with parallel 
fifths: ‘* yea, Croce himself hath let five fifths together slip in one of 
his songs!’ Finally Peacham: 

Then that great master, and master not long since of St. Mark’s 
chapel in Venice, second to none for a full, lofty, and sprightly vein, 
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following none save his own humour, who while he lived was one of 
the most free and brave companions of the world. His ‘ Penitential 
Psalms’ are excellently composed and for piety are his best. 
These penitential psalms are a set of madrigali spirttuali published in 
Italy, Germany and in England, too; here under the title ‘ Musica 
Sacra’, with a glowing preface by “ R.H.” (perhaps Robert Hole, 
the engraver of ‘ Parthenia Inviolata’). This went to two editions, 
1608 and 1611, and is to this day the only foreign madrigal book 
ever printed in its entirety in England. There are many other works 
by Croce in the other anthologies of Italian madrigals printed in 
London, especially in Morley’s own ‘ Canzonets or little short songs 
to four voices: selected out of the best and approved Italian authors ’. 
Croce’s ‘ Hard by a crystal fountain ’ was reprinted together with 
Morley’s setting in both Hawes’s edition and also in Lionel Benson’s 
Oriana Series of Novello octavos.!. The most significant aspect of 
the matter seems, however, to have escaped these and other students: 
Morley not only used the poem that goes with Croce’s music, but 
used the music too. His six-part madrigal for the ‘ Triumphs’, 
‘Hard by a crystal fountain ’, one of the best beloved madrigals of 
the set, is in fact a remarkably close “‘ parody ”’ of the earlier Italian 
composition. Such parodies are not infrequent among English 
madrigals, and are always instructive; they are rarely so close as 
this one, for in all but two of the twelve lines of the model Morley 
borrowed the melodic figures, the texture and, to an extent, also the 
spacing of imitations and the harmonic progressions.* But once this 
is observed, it becomes manifest that Morley’s work is in no sense a 
plagiarism—as a Victorian editor might have feared—but a deli- 
berate attempt at improvement, an attempt to make his madrigal 
more brilliant and impressive than the original. Some English 
madrigalists may have used the parody procedure as a means of 


1 In addition, Morley’s madrigal may be seen in vols. 3 or 32 of the ‘ English Madrigal 
School’. In view of the availability of these reprints, I have thought it less necessary to 
provide musical examples with this essay. It does not appear to have been noted before, 
incidentally, that Morley’s other madrigal for the ‘ Triumphs ’, ‘Arise, awake ’, is even 
less original than ‘ Hard by a crystal fountain ’; being in fact an older composition from 
his ‘ Canzonets to 5 and 6 voices’, 1597, ‘Adieu you kind and cruel’, with a new text, 
some expansion of musical material, and several improvements of detail. This goes to 
substantiate further Hawes’s observation that the publication of the ‘ Triumphs’ was 
unduly hurried, perhaps for some political purpose; the book was dedicated to Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who had arrested Essex, and who also, as a member of the Privy 
Council, was then engaged in reviewing all monopolies, including Morley’s patent for 
music printing. It also helps to explain the unusual irregularity of the poem, cited 
above; it had to be forced to fit pre-existing music. It is characteristic that Morley was 
willing to use a canzonet in a collection expressly named on the title-page ‘ Madrigals. 
The Triumphs of Oriana’. He was more a composer of canzonets than madrigals, and 
this had its effect on the English madrigal after him. 

® Morley’s dependence is most curious in line 3. He started by copying Croce’s theme 
exactly, but on repetition changed it slightly into a much more characteristic dotted 
figure, which also better suits the English words “ the birds they finely chirped ”’. 
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absorbing the Italian technique, but Morley’s attitude was more like 
that of, say, Orazio Vecchi in his well-known recomposition of 
Arcadelt’s ‘ Il bianco e dolce cigno ’, which Morley had seen in the 
same volume of ‘ Musica Transalpina’ that provided Croce’s 
madrigal. 

Brilliance for Morley meant first and foremost expansion, and 
expansion in several ways. In length, first of all, his madrigal is 
more than half as long again as Croce’s. The first three lines, 20 bars 
long with Croce, take 40 in Morley’s setting; the concluding “ Viva 
la bella Dori ”’ (‘* Long live fair Oriana ’’), 18 bars long with Croce, 
take 30 bars in Morley. (Expansiveness at this place, incidentally, 
is typical of all the ‘ Triumphs’ madrigals as compared with those 
of the ‘ Trionfo di Dori’. Elizabethan composers were fond of more 
or less abstract words and phrases which they could spin out in a 
purely musical fashion.) In texture, Morley did not (like Vecchi) 
expand his model by using more voices; Croce already had six. 
However, wherever Croce reduced his six-part choir to three voices, 
Morley, in following him, used four. His general tendency was to 
sharpen contrasts between polyphony and homophony; there is less 
phrase-elision. The one pair of lines that is not derived from the 
model (lines g and 10) is set in a rigorous note-against-note style 
recalling the ballett—more extreme in homophonic simplicity than 
anything in Croce’s madrigal, and providing an effective contrast. 
Morley seems, further, to have wished to achieve climactic effects by 
means of the texture, both at the beginning of his madrigal and also 
more strikingly at the ending line. He begins with only two voices 
and builds up gradually to four or six, respectively; with Croce all 
voices are brought in in rapid succession. 

Rather more interesting is Morley’s expansion of the model in 
what one is tempted to call ‘‘ range of modulation”. Both madri- 
gals, which are in the untransposed Mixolydian mode, are punc- 
tuated clearly by a number of strong cadences. (Their poems have 
been cited above; after each line that ends with a strong cadence the 
cadential degree has been noted in italics. A few weaker cadences 
have also been indicated, in parentheses; the symbol “‘ 1D ”’ stands 
for “ half-cadence in D”’.) It will be observed that all Croce’s 
strong cadences are on G or D, with the exception of one which is a 
half-cadence in D, that is, a progression from a D minor triad to an 
A major triad. Now Morley was influenced by this scheme; at this 
place he too cadenced on an A major triad; but significantly it is a 
full-cadence on A, led into from an E major triad. Moreover, he 
inserted another strong full-cadence on A after line 3, where Croce 
had cadenced on D. Among the weaker cadences, Croce had one 
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on C (line 5). Again Morley followed him but went further; he also 
cadenced on C here, but in addition brought in close to the cadence 
a Bb triad, never once employed by Croce. Then, in the two homo- 
phonic lines which are independent of the model, lines 9 and 10, 
Morley included a weak full-cadence on F, where Croce had one on 
D. Tosummarize, the harmonic range of the two madrigals may be 
tabulated as follows: 
Croce MorLEY 
Strong cadences G—}-cad. in D G—A (two strong full- 
cadences) 
All cadences, both C—}-cad. in D F—A 
strong and weak 

Triads employed F—A By—E 

These cadences are naturally not distributed arbitrarily. With 
Croce the first lines cadence on G; then, in what one may perhaps 
provisionally term the second section of the madrigal, the strong 
cadences come successively on D, D, G, and then the half-cadence 
in D; he concludes with four lines all cadencing on G again. It has 
already been said that Morley doubled the length of Croce’s begin- 
ning; thus his first section has three strong cadences on G. But, after 
this firm start, his second section begins at once with a line cadencing 
not on D but on A; the cadences in this second section run A, D, G, 
A, D (compare Croce’s more neutral D, D, G, half-cadence in D). 
If with Croce it is questionable to speak of a three-part form in which 
the second part is differentiated tonally from the first and third, with 
Morley there appears to be much more justification for such a con- 
ception. There can be no doubt that Morley’s concern for variety 
and a clearer plan to his cadences, exploiting both the dominant and 
the sub-dominant sides, gives his music a verve lacking in Croce’s. 
It is especially his knack of reaching for the ‘‘ dominant of the 
dominant” that produces that lively, fresh quality that has 
endeared him to generations of madrigal singers. Nor are these 
features restricted to this one madrigal of Morley’s, nor indeed to 
his work alone in the English madrigal school. A comparison of 
some of Morley’s balletts with their models by Gastoldi shows much 
the same sort of harmonic difference. The irreverent Dr. Burney 
wrote as follows of the “ minor musicians ” of the ‘ Triumphs’, in 
which company, to be sure, he did not mean to include Morley: 

They are in general so monotonous in point of modulation, that 

it seldom happens that more than two keys are used from the begin- 

ning to the end of a movement [stc] ; which renders the performance 

of more than one or two at a time, insipid and monotonous. 
This remark might have been made with Croce’s madrigal in mind, 
but it would not do as a description of Morley’s. 





MORLEY AND ‘ THE TRIUMPHS OF ORIANA’ 1g! 


Besides expanding Croce’s madrigal in length, texture and har- 
monic range, Morley also illustrated his words much more than 
Croce. This too was evidently connected in his mind with im- 
proving and making more brilliant the material before him. He 
was, of course, working with a different poem, a very free paraphrase 
of the original Italian. But Croce’s music is remarkably sparing of 
details that illustrate that original poem, certainly by comparison 
with Morley’s music in relation to his poem. Only three instances 
of pictorialism, and rather unimpressive ones, are apparent in the 
Italian music, which passes by words like “ fiori”’, “ gioia”’, 
aria’, “venti”, “ arder”’, ‘‘ foco”’ and “incende”’’. Morley, 
on the other hand, went to some pains to depict the “ crystal foun- 
tain ’’, “‘ lay down a-sleeping ”’, “ finely chirped ”’, “ stilled ”, ‘“* the 
air was filled ’’, “ heaven”? and “ barren”. Desire for pictorialism, 
indeed, seems to have guided some of his most conspicuous expan- 
sions of the model, particularly at the start. 

All in all, Morley’s use of parody technique seems eminently 
justified by his result. There is some evidence that Croce’s madrigal 
was admired in its day, but to us it appears absolutely without 
character, though smooth, a typical example of the stereotyped light 
music that was composed in great quantity by Italians of his genera- 
tion. Its main virtue is conciseness; it employs a minimum of repeti- 
tion, and seems anxious to avoid dwelling on any phrase of the text, 
like the canzonetta to which it is so closely related. Morley’s recom- 
position, using identical material, has life and breadth, and is more 
true to the madrigal ideal which with Croce was already stale. 
Morley was ready to sacrifice fluency for contrast, even for harmonic 
contrast in a comparatively modern sense. In a word, the light 
madrigal was still interesting and vital for Morley and his English 
followers, while for a contemporary Italian madrigalist of Morley’s 
stature, the only profitable areas were either humorous or else 
pathetic and dramatic expression. Perhaps Thomas Morley’s ‘ Hard 
by a crystal fountain ’ may stand finally as a symbol for the English 
madrigal school: frankly derivative and primarily lighthearted, yet 
inspired with an enthusiasm, care and originality that could surpass 
the general level of Continental writing even if it could not.always 
match its highest peaks. 

















A BODLEIAN SONG-BOOK: Don. C.57 
By Joun P. Curts 


Dr. E. H. Fettowes in his edition of ‘ Songs and Lyrics from the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, with contemporary settings’ 
(London, 1928), made reference to a manuscript of seventeenth- 
century songs which was then in the possession of Colonel W. G. 
Probert, of Bevills, Bures, Suffolk, by whose permission Fellowes was 
able to print settings of four songs from Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays. This manuscript, which has hitherto been thought to have 
disappeared, I have discovered in the Bodleian Library under the 
designation Don. C.57.. Norman Ault, who was responsible for 
bringing the manuscript to the notice of the Friends of the Bodleian 
nine years after Fellowes had made his transcripts, was obviously 
unaware that Fellowes had seen it, and neither of the more recent 
commentators on the manuscript, George Thewlis in ‘ Some Notes 
on a Bodleian Manuscript ’, Music & Lerrers, XXII (1941) 32-35, 
and Willa McClung Evans in ‘ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Harke Harke ye 
Larke”’’ (Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 60—1 (1945) 95-101), was aware of the Fellowes connection. 

The identification is important to students of seventeenth-century 
song and lyric since Fellowes, although he does not specifically date 
the manuscript, is quite confident that the settings of the four play- 
songs may well belong to the first or second productions of the plays, 
a factor which considerably strengthens both Thewlis’s and Ault’ S 
dating of the manuscript contents before 1650. 

The four songs ‘‘ Cast your caps and cares away ”’, from ‘ The 
Beggar’s Bush ’, “‘ Goe happy heart ” from ‘ The Mad Lover ’, both 
set by John Wilson, ““ Weepe no more” from ‘The Queen of 
Corinth ’, set by Stephen Mace, and “ Care charming sleepe ” from 
‘Valentinian’, set by Robert Johnson, occur at the same page 
numbering as Fellowes quoted, and their musical notation is identical 
with the transc ripts he gave, even to the extent that the alleged 
mistakes occur in the same bars as he carefully recorded. 

Norman Ault in his * Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics’ (London, 
1938) gives fifteen poems from this manuscript, thirteen anonymous 
and two by Herrick, those two and ten of the others being printed 
for the first time. Yet, strangely enough, six other poems which are 
included in the manuscript are printed by Ault from other and 
possibly later sources, as if he was unaware of their presence in 
Don. C.57. George Thewlis, too, seems only to have looked at 
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certain items in the manuscript, since he assumed that the song 
** What teares (deare prince) ”’ alluded to the death of Charles I, 
when in fact it is one of a number of songs by Ralegh included in the 
manuscript, and thus must allude to Prince Henry who died in 
1612, beloved and greatly mourned of all the nation. The song on 
p. 72, ‘* How shorte a time of breath was lent unto our prince ” 
bears further witness to this general mourning. 

George Thewlis’s conjecture that Robert Johnson composed the 
setting for ‘‘ Hark hark the lark” seems further supported by the 
fact that the only other Shakespearean song in the manuscript, 
** Where the bee sucks ”’, is also set by Robert Johnson. 

I give now a complete list of the manuscript contents followed by 
a numerically correspondent list of comments. Since the pagination 
of the manuscript is confused—for the main numbering, which at 
first numbers each side of the page separately, at a later stage 
numbers only the right hand side of the page—I have numbered the 
songs consecutively just as they follow one another in the manuscript, 
and have given the main numbering (the one Fellowes quoted) in 
brackets immediately afterwards. All contractions in the text such 
as y', y', y’ have been expanded. The songs appear in the manu- 
script with the melody and no more than the bass of the accompani- 
ment, except the group beginning 148 (156) to the end, which has 
theorbo tablature. Although details connected with a horticultural 
calendar have been stroked in a heavy hand all over the manuscript 
the original reading can be made out quite easily. 

I have identified a good number of the songs, and am certain that 
more will be identified on further research; but, since this would 
involve a long delay in making known the identification of the 
manuscript with Fellowes’s Probert manuscript, I have thought fit 
to publish the identifications established so far. The group of 
eighteenth-century songs written in a much later hand at pages 
145° to 153 I am not concerned with. 


BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPT Don. C.57 
List of Contents together with Manuscript Ascriptions. 


1) Helpe O helpe kinde Abraham (Robert Ramsey). 
(4) Charon O Charon hear a wretch opprest (Robert Ramsey). 
(g) Woods rocks & Mountains. 
10) Charon come hither Charon. 
14) In guilty night & hid in false disguise—The Witch of Endor 
(Robert Ramsey). 

6 (19) Goe goe perjur’d man (Robert Ramsey). 

20) Come my Oenone Lett us doe (Robert Ramsey). 
(22) Vulcan oh Vulcan my deare give eare (Robert Ramsey). 
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10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
I5 
16 
18 
19 
20 


46 
47 


49 
50 
5! 
52 
53 


54 
50 


57 
58 


(25, 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(30) 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Pitty of beauty in distresse. 

Chloris sighd & sung & wept. 

Know Lady that my Life depends upon your love. 
Sylly boy wert thou but wise. 

Weepe no more nor sigh nor groane. 

Since gratious Ld if thou withhold thy hand. 
Come Vyolle come Lett me thy necke embrace. 
Loose no time nor youth. 

No sad thought his soule affright. 

Pythagoras th’art right. 

Why should passion leade thee blinde. 

Care charminge sleepe. 

What teares (deare Prince) (Robert Ramsey 

Be she faire as Lyllyes be. 

Excellent Mistresse fairer than the Moone. 

Ile gaze no more on her bewitching face. 

Yield not my love. 

Lett higher thoughts to Court aspire. 

My Mistresse bids me. 

Of what mould did Nature frame me (William Webb). 
Victory Victory Hell is beaten downe. 

Would you know whats soft. 

My love to show her cold desire. 

Come sorrow wrap me in thy sable cloake. 
Feare not deare Love that Ile reveale. 

Come Laura come Letts Live & Love (William Webb). 
What is Love besides the name. 

Know then my brethren (Fra. Quarles). 

No sad thought his soule affright. (No music. See No. 17 
above.) 

I wish no more thou shouldst love me. 

Am I dispis’ed because you say. 

If thy Mistress be too coy. 

Heuquam durum est non amare. 

Lye still Deare why dost thou rise. 

Rowse up thyselfe my gentle Muse. 

Ile tell you how the rose at first grew red. 

Goe empty joyes. 

Threescore & ten the life and age of man. 

Fire Fire Loe how I burne in such desire. 
Hither we come into this world of woe. 

If you will Love. 

Thus sang Orpheus to his strings. 

My sinnes are like the haires. 

Now may I see the time hath beene in vaine. 
Draw not too neere unlesse you shed a teare. 
Beate on proud billows, Boreas blow. 

See! See! The bright light shines (Mr. Jo Jenkins). 
Lord when the sense of thie sweet grace. 

O the fickle state of Lovers (Wm. Lawes). 

Aske me no more whither doth stray. 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
bb 
67 
68 
69 
7O 


86 
87 
88 
89 
go 
g! 
Q2 
93 
94 
95 
gb 
97 
98 
99 


100 
IO! 
102 
103 
104 
105 


(84) 


86) 
87) 
(88) 
(89) 
(QO) 
(QI 
(92) 
93) 
(94) 
gb) 
97) 
(97) 
(972) 
(972) 
(98) 
(qq) 
(QQ 
(100 
101) 
102) 
{102 
103) 


(106) 
( 107) 

10Q) 
(III) 
(114) 
(115) 
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Shall I like a Hermit dwell. 

Wassell, wassell . . . thus we frolick. 

How short a time of breath was lent unto our prince. 
Go & choose what sport you will. 

Go thy waies since thou wilt goe. 

What is our life a play of passion. 

Come come sweet Love why dost thou stay. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

Poore things be those vowes. 

Let her give her hand her glove. 

It is a punishment to Love. 

Harke harke . . . the Larke at heaven gate sings. 
Thou art not fair for all thy red & white. 

Thou maist be proud (Herrick—Robert Ramsey). 
What’s a cuckold learne of me. 

Weepe no more nor sigh nor groane (Stephen 
Mace). See No. 13 above. 

Come my Oenone—Paris & Oenone dialogue. 
See No. 7 above. 

Vulcan O Vulcan—Vulcan & Venus dialogue. 
See No. 8 above. 

If when I dye to Hell’s eternall shade. 

Lesser than I no God nor any greater. 

Why Lovely boy why fly’st thou me. 

Black Maide complaine not that I fly. 

Hold Cruell Love oh hold I yeild. 

Wake oh my Soule awake. 

Cease thy wishes gentle boy. 

Harke harke how my Caelia with the choice Musick. 

Downe too farre usurping day. 

Come come with our voices let us warr. 

I prithee Leave Love me no more. 

Observe the Hellespont a while. 

Sylly heart forbeare. 

Farewell all future hopes. 

Bid not farewell for fate. 

Sweet Muses nurses of delights. 

How happy is he borne or taught. 

How wretched is he borne or taught. 

I prithee sweet to me be kind (Wm. Lawes). 

Musick thou soul of Heaven care charming spell. 

Come noble Nymphs & doe not hide. 

There is a thing that much is us’d. 

Howle not you Ghost & furies while I sing (Mr. Heyrick, 
Robert Ramsey). 

I who erst while the worlds sweet aire did breath. 

Woes me alas unblest unhappy (Mr. Riley, Robert Ramsey). 
Yes yes ’tis Chloris sings ’tis she. 

Charon oh gentle Charon let me woo thee. 

Amarillis teare thy haire. 

I prithee turne that face away. 


The musical 
settings are 
the same. 
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106 (116) 
107 ( —) 
108 ( — ) 
109 (117) 


110 (118) 


111 (119) 
112 (120) 
113 (121) 
114 (122) 
115 (123) 
116 (124) 
117 (125) 
118 (128) 
11g (129) 
120 (130) 


121 (131) 
122 (132) 
123 (133) 
124 (134) 
125 (134°) 


126 (135) 


127 (135°) 
128 (136) 
129 (136°) 
130 (136°) 
131 (137) 
132 (137) 
133 (137°) 
134 (138°) 
135 (139) 
136 (139") 
137 (140) 
138 (140) 
139 (141) 
140 (141°) 
141 (142) 
142 (142°) 
143 (143) 
144 (143°) 
145 (144) 
146 (144°) 
147 (145) 


(145") 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Nimble boy in thy warme flight. 

I saw faire Chloris . . . walke alone (Jo. Hilton). 

Love chill’d with cold & missing. 

Tell me you starres that our affections move. 

Cease not thou heavnly voiced glorious Creature (Jo. 


Jenkins). 


Adieu? why so? deare Castaminda. 

Give simpring whinnings. 

Goe happy heart for thou shalt lye entomb’d (John Wilson). 
Swift through the yielding aire I glide. 

Thoughts do not vex me. 

Ave rosa sine spinis (Robt. Johnson). 

Forbeare fond Swaine I cannot Love (H. Lawes). 

Who sees my face so pale & Sad wth griefe (H. Lawes). 
Come away come away thou Lady gay (Robt. Johnson). 
Sorrow in vaine why dost thou seeke to tempt my quiet soule 
(H. Lawes). 

Ladyes fly from Loves smooth tale. 

A Lover once I did espy (H. Lawes). 

Tell me where the beauty lyes in my Mistress or my eyes. 
Young men fly when beautye’s dart (H. Lawes). 

Blow gently passion in my faire one’s breast (W. Caesar). 
Transcendent Beauty though you are light to mine eyes 
(H. Lawes). 

O divinest God of Love thou the only power above (J. Wilson). 
Go you gentle whispering winds (H. Lawes). 

Gather your rosebuds while you may. 

A willow garland thou didst send. 

Goe little winged Archer & conveigh a flaming dart. 

In a season all oppressed (J. Wilson). 

Seeke not to know my Love for she hath vow’d (H. Lawes). 
I know that my redeemer lives (H. Lawes). 

Where the bee sucks there suck I (John Wilson). 

Cast your caps and cares away (John Wilson). 

Cupid thou art a wanton boy (John Wilson). 

I love alas but cannot show it (John Wilson). 

In the merry month of May (John Wilson). 

Boast not blind boy (John Wilson). 

No no I tell thee no (Nic. Lannier). 

Since Love hath brought thee (John Wilson). 

I sweare by muskadell (John Wilson). 

Wherefore peepst thou envious day (John Wilson). 

Tell me you wandering spirits of the air. 

Sing aloud Harmonious Spheares. 

Gaze not on swans on whose soft breast. 


The Queenes Ass. A new humorous allegorical song. (No 
music. ) 

Ye Bucks and ye Jennies who amble the Park (Howard). 
Since Chloe be unkind and denies me the Joy. 

When I was a Midshipman in the Northumberland. 


148 


(147°) 
(148) 
(148") 
(149) 
(149°) 


(150) 


(156) 
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The mind of a woman you never can know. 

The Peasant, the Peasant blest who in his cot. 

The sage married Dames that so often deplore. 

If to hear a droll song it is your intention. 

Ye sweet pretty ladies that now in your gay Days. 

Curst with the lewdest, vilest, Basest Soul. 

Notes on General Satyrists. Advice to a Counsellor by a 
Friend. 

Read holy writ, thou proud, conceited man. 

The Petition of Twenty Thousand Pridehill mice. 

Prose extracts. 

The Congress—When caps amongst a Crowd are thrown. 


Stops upon the Theorbo. 
Treble and Tablature. 
Come lovers all to me and cease your mourning. 


149 (156°) When this Fly liv’d she us’d to play. 


150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


3 


6 


9 


(157°) 
(158) 
(158") 
(159) 
(159°) 
(160) 
(160°) 
(161) 
(161°) 
(162) 
(162°) 


(9) 


(19) 


(29) 


When on the Altar of my hand. 

Looke back Castara from thine Eye. 
Amarillis by a spring soft & soul melting. 
Sing sing Syren though thy notes bring death. 
About the sweet bag of a Bee. 

Will you know where pleasures grow. 

Poore Cittizen if you will be a happy husband. 
Amonge the Myrtles as I walkt. 

How wretched is the state we all are in. 

Shall I despaire of my resolv’d intent. 
Damon my beauty doth adore. 


COMMENTARY ON 
Although no composer’s name is given here in the manuscript 
the same setting occurs in British Museum Additional Manu- 
script 11608, folios 15b and 16 where it is assigned to Robert 
Johnson. This latter version gives a large number of florid 
embellishments to the melody, as well as furnishing a second 
stanza of the poem. 
Herrick’s song “‘ The Curse”? from the Hesperides. The 
following variants occur from the text printed by F. W. 
Moorman in his edition of ‘ The Poetical Works of Robert 
Herrick ’ (Oxford, 1915), p. 49: 
5 and with hand more rude Moorman: or perhaps with rude 
hands Don. C.57. 6 Rifle the Flowers Moorman: Scatter the 
flowers Don. C.57. 7 Furie Moorman: pitty Don. C.57. 
Norman Ault printed this poem in his ‘ Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics’ (London, 1928 rev. 1950), p. 293, with a note that 
he got his version from a Bodleian Manuscript Mus. b.1. 
which is in John Wilson’s autograph and dates before 1656. 
No mention is made of its presence here in Don. C.57. 
This song, which is repeated again at p. (81) and there 
ascribed to Stephen Mace, comes from Fletcher’s ‘ The 
Queen of Corinth’, II ii., where it is called a sad song in 
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17 


20 


22 


24 


(33) 


(36) 


(37) 


(39) 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 
contrast to a lighter song “‘ Court Ladies laugh and wonder ” 
Dr. Fellowes made a transcript of it at p. 61 of his ‘ Songs and 
Lyrics from the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher’. On p. 47 
he suggested that Stephen Mace may have been a relative of 
Thomas Mace the author of ‘ Musick’s Monument’. 
Interesting variants from the text edited by A. Glover in 
‘The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher’ (Cambridge, 1906) VI 
45 are: 

6 Fates hidd’, ends ... see Cambridge: Fate’s hidden 
ends. . . spy Don. C.57. 

8 Sadness Cambridge: sorrow Don. C.57. 

The last two lines beginning “ Grief is but a wound ”’ are 
omitted here. Another setting of these words occurs in John 
Wilson’s autographed manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
Mus. b1. f.37". 

Printed from this manuscript for the first time by N. Ault in 
his ‘ Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics’, p. 183, as anonymous 
and (before 1640?). The song is repeated in the manuscript 
on p. (53) but without music. 

This song is from Fletcher’s ‘ Valentinian’, V. ii. Fellowes 
made a transcript of it, p. 54, with a note that it is a setting 
of much beauty. Another manuscript version where the 
same setting is assigned to Robert Johnson, is extant in 
British Museum Add. MS. 11608, f.16b. The following 
variants occur from the text printed by A. Glover, IV 76. 
(The manuscript versions of the songs from Beaumont and 
Fletcher plays here in Don. C.57 are probably earlier than the 
1647 Folio edition.) 

2 dispose Cambridge + 11608: disclose Don. C.57 to death 
Cambridge + 11608: of death Don. C.57. 3 Prince Cam- 
bridge + 11608: wight Don. C.57. 9 this Prince Cambridge: 
thyselfe Don. C.57 + 11608. 

Another version of this song occurs in MS. Add. F.22,118 f.31 
with the note, “A songe made by Sr. Water Rawley ”’, 
Agnes C. Latham in printing the poem in her edition of ‘ The 
Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh’ (London, 1951), p. 52 as a 
doubtful attribution is right in considering that it is evidently 
an elegy on Prince Henry and that it must have been written 
shortly after his death in 1612. 

Only the first stanza is given here. 

First printed by N. Ault in his ‘ Seventeenth Century Lyrics ’, 
pp. 293-4 from John Wilson’s autographed manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, MS. Mus. b.1,. 

Carew’s Song “ Murdring beautie ”’ was first published in 
1640. The following variants occur from the text printed by 
Rhodes Dunlap in ‘ The Poems of Thomas Carew ’ (Oxford, 
1949), p. 8: 

2 ruine Dunlap: envy Don.C.57. 6 murderers Dunlap: 
Murtherers Don. C.57. 

Rhodes Dunlap notes on p. 291 the setting by Henry Lawes 
in this manuscript. 
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43) First printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in 
A.T.U.L., pp. 216 and 218, as anonymous and (before 1650 ?). 
Carew’s poem ‘ The Tinder’. The following variants occur 
from the text printed by Rhodes Dunlap, p. 104: 
8 nor prayers, nor teares Dunlap: no vow, nor teare Don. 
C.57. 9 But where ever I doe turne me Dunlap: When to 
wanton eyes I turne me Don. C.57. 
Shirley’s poem was not published as his until 1646, but it had 
been already wrongly printed among ‘ The Poems of Thomas 
Carew’, 1640. Obviously it derives its inspiration from 
Ben Jonson’s lyric “‘ See the chariot at hand here of love ” 
sung in *‘ The Divel is an Ass’, produced by the King’s Men 
at the Blackfriars in 1616. It is evidently to be grouped with 
two other imitations of Jonson’s lyric; Sir John Suckling’s 
** Hast thou seen the down in th’air ’’, which was sung in his 
play ‘ The Sad One’ produced by the King’s Men at the 
Blackfriars c.1637-40; and William Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle’s ‘‘ Have you felt the wool of Beaver’, sung in 
the ‘ Variety’ also produced by the King’s Men at the 
Blackfriars, 1639. - 
The text differs so much from that printed by Gifford and 
Dyce in * The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley ’ 
(London, 1888) VI 411-412, that it merits inclusion here. 
Would you know whats soft? I dare 
Not bring you to the downe, or aire 
Nor to a starr to show whats Light 
Nor to the snow to teach you white 
Nor if you would Musique heare 
Call the Orbes to take your eare 
Nor to please your sent bring 
Fat-bruised Nard or whats more worth 
Or on food were your thoughts plact 
Bring you Nectar for a tast 
Would you have all these delights in one 
Name my Mistrisse & tis done. 
Carew’s poem ‘ Secresie protested’ first printed in 1640. 
William Lawes’s setting of this poem is extant in Bodleian 
Library MS. Mus. Sch. B.2.36 in his autograph. Interesting 
variants occur from the text printed by Rhodes Dunlap, 
p. II: 
2 we two steale Dunlap: which we steale Don. C.57. 4 Descry 
what thou and I have done Dunlap: Shall once descry what 
wee have Done Don. C.57. 
After line 6 occur two new lines: 
Ile give thee kisses such as those 
rhe soft winde stealeth from the rose. 
After the first half-line 15 occur the following: 
theyle soone descry 
The hidden cause that there doth lye 
And lay it ope 
and then the second half-line of line 15 finishes this line. In 
the last line 16 occurs the variant “ finde ”’ for “‘ see”. Thus, 
in all, the manuscript version given here is four lines longer 
than that given by Rhodes Dunlap. 
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First printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in A.7.U.L., 
p. 213, as anonymous and (before 1650?). 
Francis Quarles’ poem from ‘The Shepherdes Oracle’, 
printed by A. B. Grosart in ‘ The Collected works in Prose 
and Verse of Francis Quarles’ (1880-1, Chertsey Worthies’ 
Library), III 235. 
Printed by N. Ault in S.C.L., p. 169, as anonymous from 
B. M. Harl. MS. 6917 (Poem written before 1644). Ina 
note on p. 481 Ault refers to its inclusion in B. M. Sloane 
MS. 396 written c.1644, minus lines 7-10. Ault makes no 
mention of its inclusion in Don. C.57. 
Herrick’s poem from the Hesperides “To a Gentlewoman 
objecting to him his gray haires”’ was first published in 
‘Poems by W. Shakespeare Gent .. .’, 1640. The text 
here differs so much from that printed by F. W. Moorman in 
his edition of ‘The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick’ 
(Oxford, 1915), p. 63, that it is given now in full. 

Am I despised, because you say 

& I believe that I am gray? 

Know Lady you have but your day 

& night will come when men will sweare 

Time hath spilt snow upon your haire 

Then when in your glasse you seeke 

But find no Rosebud in your cheeke 

No nor the bedd at least to shew 

Where such a rare carnation grew 

& such a smiling Tulip too 

Ah then too late close in your chamber keeping 

It will be told 
That you are old 

By these true teares y’are weeping. 
This poem which was included in Ben Jonson’s posthumous 
work * The Under Wood’ is actually by Sir Henry Wotton 
and was printed as his in * Reliquiae Wottonianae ’, 1651. It 
is entitled “ An ode to the King, at his returning from 
Scotland to the Queen, after his Coronation there ”. Charles I 
visited Scotland and was crowned there, in 1633. 
The text here given contains only the first of the four verses as 
printed by Herford and Simpson in ‘ Ben Jonson. The 
Poems’ (Oxford, 1947), VIII 267. 
Printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in A.7.U.L., p. 182, 
as anonymous and (before 1640?). It was first printed in 
‘Wits Recreation ’, 1640. Notable variants from the text 
printed by Bertram Dobell in ‘ The Poetical Works of William 
Strode’ (London, 1907), p. 48, are as follows: 
1 did first grow Dobell: first grew Don. C.57. 3 then the 
Rose Dobell: streight the Rose Don. C.57. 8 They flourish 
only Dobell: & only flourish Don. C.57. 
Printed from this manuscript by N. Ault for the first time in 
A.T.U.L., p. 183. 
This famous song of Campion’s was first printed in Morley’s 
* First Book of Ballets’, 1595. It occurs in various MSS. 
Variants from the text as printed by S. P. Vivian in his 
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edition of ‘Campion’s Works’ (Oxford, 1909), p. 367, are 
as follows: 
1 Fire, fire, fire, fire Vivian: Fire, Fire Don. C.57. 2 Loe here 
Vivian: Loe how Don. C.57. 4 mine idle empty braine 
Vivian: my troubled lovesick braine Don. C.57. 6 Trent, 
and Humber and fayre Thames Vivian: Humber, Trent & 
Silver Thames. 
The text in this manuscript agrees substantially with the 
version set by Nicholas Lanier in B.M. Eg. MS. 2013. 
This poem is ascribed to John Fletcher in Henry Lawes’s 
* Second Book of Ayres’, 1655. It isalso printed as anonymous 
in Walter Porter’s ‘ Madrigales and Ayres’, 1632. 
First printed in W. Porter’s ‘ Madrigales and Ayres’, as 
anonymous. ‘Textual variants and a second stanza are 
interesting enough to merit inclusion of the whole manuscript 
version. 

Thus sung Orpheus to his strings 

When he was almost slaine 

While the winds, soft murmurings 

Eccho'd all his woes againe 

Euridice Euridice he cry’d 

\h deare Euridice & so he dyde 

Euridice Euridice 

The Ecchoing winds reply’d. 


His head in the water fell 

And with soft voice seemed to sing 
Death could not his Musick quell 
Ev'ry wave strook Ev’ry string 
Euridice Euridice it cried 

Ah deare Euridice & so itt dyed 
Euridice ah! deare Euridice 

The sounding bank reply’d. 


Francis Quarles’s poem, ‘The Authour’s Dreame’ was first 
printed in ‘ Argalus and Parthemia’, 1629. It appeared 
again in ‘ Divine Fancies’, 1632. Only the first two verses 
are given here of the text as printed by A. B. Grosart, III 
285 and II 226. 

This has been included in Bertram Dobell’s edition of 
Strode’s poems, pp. 124-126, as a doubtful attribution, with 
an editorial note that the first stanza of a manuscript copy 
in the editor’s possession has ‘“‘W.S.” appended to it. 
Unfortunately Dobell does not describe or give any title or 
details of this manuscript. A second stanza occurs in ‘ Wit 
Restor’d’, 1658. Only the first stanza is given here in 
Don. C.57. Textual variants from that printed by Dobell 
are as follows: 

2 droppe Dobell: shed Don. C.57. 5 will Dobell: do Don. 
C.57. 7 shall charm my weary Dobell: have charm’d my 
wearied Don. C.57. 14 mourn’d Dobell: moan’d Don. C.57. 
15 snowy Dobell: Ivory Don. C.57. 17 casting Dobell: 
hasting Don. C.57. 21 raigne Dobell: raise one Don. C.57. 
22 unparaleld on earth Dobell: peerelesse from the earth 
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Don. C.57. 23 when straight Dobell: when once Don. C.57. 
28 most Dobell: more Don. C.57. 

54 (65) N. Ault prints Sir R. L’Estrange’s poem in S.C.L., pp. 193-5 
and again in A.7.U.L., pp. 202-4 without any mention of 
its inclusion here in Don. C.57. The version here contains 
two additional stanzas and a different stanza order. 

56 (68) Crashaw’s song was first published in 1648 with the heading 
** Song of divine Love”’. The version here is substantially 
the same as printed by L. C. Martin in his edition of ‘ The 
Poems English Latin and Greek of Richard Crashaw’ 
(Oxford, 1927), p. 327 except for lines 13 and 14: 

O welcome high & Heavenly art 

Of life & death in one poore heart 
which are obviously an earlier version of the two compact 
lines 





Sull live in me this loving strife 
Of living DEATH & dying LIFE. 

57 (69) This poem is attributed to Francis Quarles in Henry Lawes’s 
‘ Ayres and Dialogues ...’, 1653, II 12-13. 

58 (70) This is the second stanza of Carew’s famous poem ‘ Aske me 
no more where Jove bestowes’, which is the first line of the 
third stanza in this manuscript version. This poem is also 
set under the title ‘ Aske me no more whither doth stray ’ in 
John Wilson’s ‘ Cheerful Ayres or Ballads’ (Oxford, 1659), 
and in John Wilson’s autographed manuscript Mus. b.1, 
f.113” in the Bodleian Library. The text is substantially the 
same as given by Rhodes Dunlap, pp. 102—103 except for the 
ordering of the first three stanzas. Dunlap notes on p. 290 
this manuscript setting. 

59 (70) Until N. Ault printed this poem in A.7.U.L., pp. 124-5, it 
had hitherto only been known by the text in ‘ London 
Magazine’, 1734 which ascribes the poem to Sir Walter 
Ralegh. Agnes C, Latham has made mention of it in her 
edition of Ralegh’s poems, p. 173, as a doubtful attribution. 
The setting is not ascribed in the manuscript but it is identical 
with that assigned to Robert Johnson in ‘ John Gamble’s 
Commonplace Book’. The fourth stanza, beginning “‘ No, 
she must be perfect snow”, is missing in the Gamble 
manuscript. 

64 (74) Ralegh’s poem ‘On the Life of man’ was first printed in 

Orlando Gibbons’s ‘ First Set of Madrigals and Mottets ’, 

1612. It occurs in various MSS. Agnes C. Latham, 195!, 

p- 144, has declared that no two versions of the poem are alike. 

The variants from Miss Latham’s text are as follows: 

5 Heaven the Judicious sharpe Spectator is Latham: Earth is 

the stage Heaven the spectator is Don. C.57.. g Thus march 

we playing Latham: Thus playing post we Don. C.57. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s poem ‘On his Mistress, the Queen of 

Bohemia’. This poem with several variations is printed in 

* The Sixt set of Bookes. . . . Newly composed by Michaell 

Est. . .’, 1624. It is included in ‘ Reliquiae Wottonianae’, 
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1651. There are interesting variants from the text as printed 
by H. J. C. Grierson & G. Bullough in ‘ The Oxford Book 
of Seventeenth Century Verse’ (Oxford, 1934), pp- 75-79. 
5 Sun Oxford: Moone Don. C.57. 6 curious Oxford: 
warbling Don. C.57. 7 warble forth Dame Natures layes 
Oxford: fill the eares with Natures layes Don. C.57. 8 voices 
Oxford: passions Don. C.57.. g you weak Oxford: weaker 
Don. C.57. 10 shall Oxford: doth Don. C.57. 16 Mistress 
Oxford: princesse Don. C.57.. 17 Form and Beauty of her 
mind Oxford: Sweetnesse of her looke & mind Don, C.57. 
Two extra stanzas are given: 

You glorious trifles of the East 

Whose estimation faire eyes raise 

Pearles rubies Saphires & the rest 

Of Glittering gemmes what ts your praise ? 

When the bright Diamond shewes its raies 


The rose the violett the whole Spring 
For sweetnesse of her breath doth run 
The Diamond darkened in the ring 

If she appeare the moone’s undone 

\s in [if?] the prisoner of the sun. 


Printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in A.7.U.L., p. 217, 
with a note on p. 625 of a variant in ‘The Academy of 
Complements ’, 1650. 

Abraham Cowley’s song belongs to his unacted pastoral play 
‘Love’s Riddle’ c.1632—1633, III. i. There is only one 
notable variant from the text edited by A. R. Waller, from 
the 1638 edition of the play, in ‘ Abraham Cowley: Essays, 
Plays and Sundry Verses ’ (Cambridge, 1906), p. 115: 

8 whose wills, whose minds, whose hearts are ne’re Waller: 
Whose hearts, whose minds, whose wills are not Don. C.57. 

A setting also occurs in ‘ John Gamble’s Commonplace 
Book ’, 164. 

Shakespeare’s lyric from ‘ Cymbeline’ has been fully com- 
mented on by George Thewlis in ‘ Some Notes on a Bodleian 
Manuscript’ (Music & Lerrers, 1941) pp. 32-5, and Willa 
McClung Evans in ‘ Shakespeare’s Harke, Harke ye Larke ’, 
P.M.L.A., 60-1 (1945), 95—101. 

Campion’s poem was first printed in ‘A Book of Ayres’, 
1601. 

N. Ault printed this poem from this manuscript in his 
A.T.U.L., p. 134. It had never been printed before. 

This is Fletcher’s Song from ‘ The Queen of Corinth’, see 
13(29) above. The ascription to Stephen Mace is given here 
and not in 13(29), but the musical settings are identical, 
apart from the fact that the text of the first copy contains 
several errors which are not found in the second. 

This poem, included in Henry W. Meikle’s edition of ‘ The 
Works of William Fowler’ (The Scottish Text Society, I, 
New Series), p. 390, is the last of the poems included there 
under the heading “ Of Doubtful Authenticity”. Norman 
Ault printed it as being possibly by Fowler in his ‘ Elizabethan 
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Lyrics ’ (London, 1928), p. 398. No mention is made of this 
manuscript version. The first six lines of the poem had been 
printed by A. H. Bullen in ‘ More Lyrics from the Song 
Books of the Elizabethan Age’ (London, 1888), p. 56, from 
Mus. Sch. MSS. F.575 without any author’s name. The 
following variants occur from the text printed by Meikle: 
7 plague Meikle: Hell Don.C.57. 8 The one the trew 
Meikle: The one a true one Don. C.57. 9 the other pale with 
love Meikle: made pale & wan with love Don. C.57. 10 Shall 
seeme each day and howre new hell to thee. Meikle: Shall 
set me each hower another hell to thee. 
First printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in 4.7.U.L., 
p. 215, as anonymous and (before 1650?). 
This is included in Henry King’s edition of his own poems in 
1657 as being sent to the author by ‘* Mr. Hen. Rainolds ”’. 
King has included it in order to point the relevance of his 
reply poem, see 80(89). A. B. Grosart published this poem 
and the next in his edition of ‘The Complete Poems of 
Sir John Davies’ (London, 1876), because they occurred in 
a manuscript, referred to as the property of David Laing, Esq., 
L.L.D. Edinburgh, which contains many of Davies’s poems. 
Grosart notes, however, that these two poems are in a new 
and apparently less-trained handwriting. G. Saintsbury in 
his edition of the ‘ Minor Poets of the Caroline Period’ 
(Oxford, 1921), Henry King III 171-2 points out that 
Cleveland also has a dialogue poem on a “ Fair Nymph 
scorning a Black Boy’”’, and that in Rawlinson MS. 1092, 
f.271, there are versions of these poems which reverse the 
situations, “‘ A black boy in love with a fair maid *’, and ** The 
Fair Maid’s answer ”’. 
Variants from the text printed by Saintsbury are as follows: 
1 Stay Saintsbury: Why Don. C.57. 3 Why Saintsbury: 
& Don. C.57. 7 See Saintsbury: view Don. C.57. 12 And 
. shalt Saintsbury: that. . . maist Don. C.57. 
Henry King’s companion poem to Henry Rainolds’s ‘ A 
Blackmoor maid wooing a Fair Boy’. The version here is 
substantially the same as printed by G. Saintsbury. Both 
settings are included in John Wilson’s autographed manu- 
script Mus. b.1 folios go’ & g1’ in the Bodleian Library. 
Carew’s poem on “ Celia singing ’’ was published among his 
collected poems in 1640. The text is substantially the same as 
that printed by Rhodes Dunlap in his edition of Carew’s 
poems, p. 38, with the variant “ flinty” for “stony” in 
line 14. Dunlap notes on p. 290 the setting in this manuscript. 
This is Ben Jonson’s ‘The Musicall Strife: In a Pastoral 
Dialogue’. The following variants occur from the text 
printed by Herford and Simpson, VIII 143-4: 
3 each Herford: one Don. C.57. 13 mee Herford: mine 
Don. C.57. 24 Nay Herford: Let Don. C.57. 
The last four lines are sung as a chorus. 
Michael Drayton’s “To his Coy Love”. The text is so 
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differently arranged from that edited by J. W. Hebel in ‘ The 
Works of Michael Drayton’ (Oxford, 1931), II 372, that 
I quote it here in full. 


I prithee Leave Love me no more 
Call back the heart you gave me 
I but in vaine that St. Adore 
That can but Will not save me. 
[hese poore halfe-kisses kill me quite 
Was ever man thus served ? 
Amidst the Ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be sterved. 


O Tantalus, thy paines here tell! 
By me they are prevented 

*Tis no wonder to be plagu’d in Hell 
But thus in Heaven tormented. 

Clipp me no more in those deare Armes 
Nor thy life’s comfort call me 

O these are but too powerfull charmes 
And do but more enthrall me. 


Shew me no more those snowy breasts 
With Azure riveletts branched 

Where, whilst mine eye with plenty feasts 
Yet is my thirst not Quenched 

But see how patient I am Growne 
In all this coile about thee 

Come nice thing, let thy heart alone 
I cannot live with out thee. 


The Tantalus lines are obviously misplaced. 


(97). First printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in A.7.U.L., 


(99) 


p. 215. It seems to be a companion and reply poem to 
** Farewell all future hopes”? which immediately precedes it 
in the manuscript. 

Sir Henry Wotton’s ‘The Character of a Happy Life’. 
J. P. Collier (‘ Memoirs of E. Alleyn’, p. 53), printed a 
version of this poem (differing considerably from that in 
* Reliquiae Wottoniae ’ 1651) which he claimed to take from 
a copy in Ben Jonson’s handwriting found among the MSS. 
at Dulwich College. In ‘ Ben Jonson’s Conversations with 
William Drummond ...’, p. 8 (Shakespeare soc. ed.) 
Collier’s footnote explains that “Sir Edward (Henry) 
Wotton’s verses of a happie lyfe, he (Jonson) hath by heart ” 
refers to this poem. Collier also claimed to have found 
among the Dulwich MSS. a portion of the first stanza of the 
poem in Allen’s handwriting, upon a scrap of paper, dated 
1616 (by a memorandum on the back), thus antedating 
Jonson’s visit to Hawthornden by three years. However 
warily one must treat Collier’s evidence, it is worth noting 
that the only two stanzas of the poem given here in Don. C.57 
would seem to substantiate Collier’s version considerably. 

4 And silly truth his highest skill Collier & Don. C.57: And 
simple truth his utmost skill R(eliquiae). 7 with Collier & 
Don. C.57: by R. 8 Of princely home or vulgar Hate 
Don. C.57: Of princes grace or vulgar breath Collier: Of 
publick fame or private breath R. 
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The poem was probably in circulation long before it was 
published in 1651. 
This is obviously a companion poem to the foregoing. | 
give it here because to the best of my knowledge it has neve 
before appeared in print. 
How wretched is he borne or taught 
To keepe the freedome of his will 
Who armes his tongue against his thought 
lo speak all good & thinke all ill 
Whose passions more than Tyrants are 
Whose mouth doth only sound of death 
Whose soul is taken with the snare 
Laid by false fram’d & Common Breath. 
Herrick’s ‘To Musick. A Song’. No setting of the words 
has hitherto been known. The text varies considerably from 
that printed by F. W. Moorman in his edition of Herrick, 
p. 103. 
Musick thou Soul of Heaven care charming spell 
That strik’st a stillnesse into Hell: 
Thou whose soft accents & alluring tones 
Give life & motion unto stones 
Thou that calm’st Tygers & fierce stormes that rise 
With thy soule melting Lullabies 
Fall downe from those thy chyming Spheares 
& charme our soules & charme our soules 
as thou inchant’st our Eares 
The two extra lines (3-4 here) give better balance to the 
poem. 
Ben Jonson’s song from the masque * Neptune’s Triumph ’ 
originally written for production on Twelfth Night 1624. 
Although the masque had to be abandoned in 1624 it was 
performed the following year under the new designation ‘ The 
Fortunate Isles and their Union’. The manuscript version 
here contains only the first eight lines of the text as printed 
by Herford and Simpson, VII 697-8 and 727-8 
respectively. 
N. Ault printed Herrick’s poem from this manuscript in 
A.T.U.L., p. 135. It had never been printed before. 
N. Ault printed this poem in A.7.U.L., p. 213, from Henry 
Lawes’ ‘ Airs and Dialogues...’ II 1655, where it is 
ascribed to Henry Reynolds. No mention is made of its 
inclusion here in this manuscript. 
Herrick’s ‘ Charon and Phylomel, a Dialogue sung’. The 
setting is not here ascribed, but it is almost certainly the same 
as occurs in William Lawes’s autographed manuscript 
B.M. Add. MS. 31432 f.34b, since the following poem 
‘ Amarillis teare thy haire’ is also in W. Lawes’s manuscript 
at f.47b. Variants from the text as printed by F. W. 
Moorman, p. 248, are as follows: 
2 By M(oorman): with Don. C.57. 3 charming M: warbling 
Don. C.57. 5 yet can M: doe I Don. C.57. 6 where thou M: 
what thou Don.C.57. 7 bird M: shade Don. C.57. 
8 warbling M: mournfull Don. C.57. 11 witching M: 
charming Don. C.57. 12 thus hoist sailes M: hoist my sayles 
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Don. C.57. 3 she’s M: hee’s Don. C.57. 16 her M: him 
Don. C57: And is that M: If thats Don. C.57. By M: 
For Don. C x, 18 few M: no Don. C.57. 19 vows M: sighs 
Don. C.57. 20 mending, patching M: patching, mending 
Don. C.57. 22 with M: in Don. C.57. 25 these M: the 
Don. C.57. 26 wo’d M: will Don. C.57. my ferry M: 
wherry \. 
ye ( ferry” ) 
Henry King’s “ Sonnet ” was first printed in 1657. The text 
here is substantially the same as printed by G. Saintsbury in 
his ‘ Minor Poets of the Caroline Period’ (Oxford, 1921), 
Henry King. III] 177. The following variants occur: 
8 that Saintsbury: this Don. C.57.. g whom Saintsbury: 
when Don. C.57. 
Habington’s poem *‘ To Cupid. Upon a dimple in Castara’s 
cheeke ’. The text here is substantially the same as edited by 
Kenneth Allottin The Poems of William Habington (Liverpool 
English’ Pexts and ge Liverpool Univ. Press, 1948), p. 24. 
First printed in Porter’s Madrigales and Ayres .. .’, 
1632, and there asc we te to Strode. 
Henry King’s Sonnet was first printed in 1657. The following 
variants occur from the text printed by G. Saintsbury, 
III 171: 
+ breast Saintsbury: heart Don. C.57. 11 her crystal chains 
Saintsbury: those Christall chaines. 
Fletcher’s Song from his play ‘The Mad Lover’, III i. 
Fellowes made a transcript of the music, p. 51. The following 
variants occur from the text edited by A. Glover: 
12 was myself the Priest Glover: my selfe did play the priest 
Don. C.57.. 13 Your Glover: Her Don. C.57. 14 Your 
Glover: Her Don. C.57. 
Although N. Ault printed this poem in 4.7.U.L., p. 249, 
he did so from B.M. Add. MS. 11608 without mentioning its 
inclusion in the manuscript here. The setting by Henry 
Lawes has this outstanding feature that its opening bar is 
identical with Robert Johnson’s ‘‘ Harke — the Larke ” 
also included in this manuscript. (See 70(78). 
Bertram Dobell included this as a doubtful rac A by Strode, 
p. 130. Only the first half of the poem is given here. 
This song is from Beaumont and Fletcher’s play ‘ The 
Chances’, V. iii, produced by the King’s Men at the 
Blackfriars c.1615 
Printed by N. Ault in §.C.L., p. 306. No mention is made of 
its inclusion in Don. C.57. 


The first stanza of Carew’s song ‘ Conquest by Flight’. The 
following variant occurs from the text which Rhodes Dunlap 
printed, p. 15. 6 selfe Dunlap: selves Don. C.57. 

Dunlap notes on p. 291 the setting here in this manuscript 
but does not point out that the poem is split up and appears 
as two separate songs, the second stanza, ** Young men fly ” 
is at p. (134). 
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This poem occurs in ‘Henry Lawes Second Book of 
Ayres. . .’, 1653, and is there ascribed to John Grange. 
This poem is included in Walter Porter’s ‘ Madrigales and 
Ayres. . .’, 1632, and is unascribed. 
This is the second stanza of Carew’s ‘ Conquest by Flight’; 
the first is at 121(131). The musical setting, which is 
substantially the same for both stanzas, is here ascribed to 
Henry Lawes. The following variants occur from the text 
printed by Rhodes Dunlap (see 121(131) above): 
11 Fixt Dunlap: faire Don. C.57. 13 in their eyes Dunlap: 
Twixt theire eyes Don. C.57. 14 a smile, or kisse Dunlap: a 
kisse, or smile Don. C.57. 
Carew’s poem ‘ A prayer to the wind’. Only the first eight 
lines of the text as printed by Rhodes Dunlap, pp. 11-12 are 
given here with the following variants: 
5 So Dunlap: For Don. C.57. 6 a-fire Dunlap; on fire Don. 
C.57. 7 Those Dunlap: These Don. C.57. 8 will Dunlap: 
shall Don. C.57. 
The following couplet is added to these eight lines: 

Having gained so rich a fee 

Do another boone for me. 
Dunlap notes on p. 290 Henry Lawes’s setting here in this 
manuscript. 
Herrick’s famous poem is here unascribed, nor is there any 
mention of a composer. The setting is the same as occurs in 
William Lawes’s autographed manuscript Add. MS. 31432, 
ff.33b and 34 in the British Museum. 
Herrick’s poem ‘ The Willow Garland’ is unascribed here 
and, although there is no mention of a composer, it is probably 
William Lawes’s setting, since it occurs immediately after his 
setting of ‘ Gather ye Rosebuds’. It is a close setting of the 
text as printed from ‘ The Hesperides’ by F. W. Moorman, 
p- 161. These variants occur: 
2 Perfum’d (last day) Moorman: Last day perfum’d Don. 
C.57. 5 So Moorman: thus Don. C.57. 
Sir Francis Wortley’s Sonnet was published before the Earl of 
Monmouth’s translation of Malvezzi’s ‘ Romulus and Tar- 
quin’, 1637. Richard Lovelace answered this with, ‘‘ No 
more / Thou little winged Archer / now no more / As 
heretofore ”’. 
This poem, printed from the manuscript here by N. Ault in 
A.T.U.L., p. 217, is also included in Dr. John Wilson’s 
* Cheerful Ayres or Ballads ’. 
Carew’s song * To one that desired to know my Mistris’ was 
first published in his Poems, 1640. The following variants 
occur from the text printed by Rhodes Dunlap, pp. 39-40: 
6 the Dunlap: my Don. C.57. 8 her Dunlap: those Don. C.57. 
9 shall Dunlap: will Don. C.57. 
Dunlap points out on p. 292 Henry Lawes’s setting of the 
poem in this manuscript. 
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Wilson, but the latter has himself stated in his ‘ Cheerful 
Ayres or Ballads’ that the melody is Robert Johnson’s. This 
song introduces a group of songs here in the manuscript 
(136(139") to 144(143”)) which all occur in the same work. 
The only textual variant occurs in line 3 where “in the 
cowslip’s bell” replaces “* in a cowslip’s bell ”’. 
This song belongs to Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ The Beggar’s 
Bush ’ (II. i.), produced by the King’s Men at the Blackfriars 
c.1622. Fellowes made a transcript of this manuscript 
reading. 
Nicholas Breton’s poem is printed by Norman Ault in his 
* Elizabethan Lyrics ’ (London, 1928), p. 143. 
This is a song from William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle’s 
play the ‘ Variety’, produced by the King’s Men at the 
Blackfriars in 1639. 
H. C. Grierson printed this amongst “ Poems attributed to 
Donne in MSS.” in his edition of ‘The Poems of John Donne’ 
(Oxford, 1912), pp. 451-452. The following variants occur: 
8 blisses G(rierson): pleasures Don. C.57. 9g curyous G: 
envious Don. C.57. 10 thy G: or Don. C.57. 12 catch G: 
see Don. C.57. 16 pleasures G: kisses Don. C.57. 18 stay G: 
wish Don. C.57. 21 spoilst G: maist Don. C.57. 
Norman Ault printed this anonymous poem from J. Playford’s 
* Select Musical Airs’, 1652, in A.7.U.L., p. 234. No mention 
is made of its inclusion here in this manuscript. 
Bertram Dobell included this among the doubtful pieces in 
his edition of Strode, p. 124. The following variants occur 
in the first verse: 
2 concord Dobell: concords Don. C.57. 5 are listning Dobell: 
do listen Don. C.57. laies Dobell: Lay Don. C.57. 6 are 
Dobell: were Don. C.57. waies Dobell: way Don. C.57. 
Two more verses are given: 

Scorch not fire nor freeze thou aire 

Whilst your Deities be there 

Hence you clouds & airy meteors 

Fogs & such unwholesome creatures 


Keepe all your regions pure all passage faire 
Now ye blest spts, now ye blest spts wander in the Aire. 


Sweetly sweetly lowly mirth 

Kisse the bosome of the Earth 

Make them garlands of the spring 

Send for all the birds to sing 

The Gods approach I heare theire fluttering sounde 

And now now now now now now now they touch the ground. 
Bertram Dobell follows Grosart in printing this poem, under 
the title ‘On his Mistresse ’, in an edition of Strode, though 
he expresses doubt as to its authenticity and suggests that it is 
more like Wotton’s verse. The following variants occur from 
the text printed by Dobell, pp. 128-129: 
6 fresh Dobell: faire Don. C.57. 7 subtle bee Dobell: 
subtill Bee Don. C.57. 8 Hath Dobell: Has Don. C.57. 
12 an Dobell: the Don. C.57. 14 moultring Dobell: moulting 
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Don. C.57. 22 Proud Dobell: prove Don. C.57. moon-ey’ 
night Dobell: Moonshine Night Don. C.57. 
This poem is included in W. Porter’s ‘ Madrigales and 
Ayres ’, and is unascribed. 
Grierson in his edition of Donne, records that this poem with 
the signature “ Cary” is included in the “ Phillipps MS. ” 
which he dates between 1619 and 1623. Thus it is one of 
Carew’s early poems. The following variants occur from the 
text printed by Rhodes Dunlap, pp. 37-38. 
2 Sun-shine Dunlap: shunshine Don. C.57. 9 from her hand 
Dunlap: from hand Don. C.57. 11 incense and the spics 
Dunlap: Incense Myrtle & spice Don.C.57. 12 grew 
Dunlap: prov’d Don. C.57. 
Dunlap notes on p. 293 the setting with tablature in this 
manuscript. 
Carew’s poem ‘In the Person of a Lady to her inconstant 
Servant’ from his Poems, 1640. Only the first stanza is given 
here, with a curious variant in line 3 from that printed by 
Rhodes Dunlap, p. 40. 
3 revolted Dunlap: involved Don. C.57. 
Habington’s ‘ To Castara. Looking backe at her departing ’. 
The following variants occur from the text printed by 
Kenneth Allott, p. 29: 
6 both Allott: forth Don. C.57. 17 miracle Allott: my zeale 
Don. C.57. 
Herrick’s poem ‘ Upon Mrs. Eliz. Wheeler, under the name 
of Amarillis’. In B.M. Add. MS. 11608, f.10b, the setting is 
ascribed to Henry Lawes. The version here is so different 
from that printed by F. W. Moorman, p. 46, that I give it 
here in full. 

Amarillis, by a Spring's 

Soft & soul melting murmerings, 

Slept; unto whom a red breast fled 

Who simply thinking she was dead 

lo bury her brought speermint fine 

& leaves of Sweetest Eglantine 

Where placing them he saw her stirre 

At which amaz’d he flew from her 

Into a Myrtle growing by 

Where marking from her little eye 

A thousand flames of Love to fly 

Poore Robin redbreast then drew nigh 

& seeing her not dead, but all disleav’d 

He chirpt for joy, to see himselfe deceiv’d. 
Herrick’s ‘The Bag of the Bee’. The following textual 
variants occur from the text printed by F. W. Moorman, 
p-. 421: 
3 prize Moorman: pray Don. C.57. 11 wip’d Moorman: 
dry’d Don. C.57. 
This song is from Philip Massinger’s ‘ The Fatall Dowry’, 
IV. ii., produced by the King’s Men at the Blackfriars in 
1619. The context is interesting. 
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Perhaps your lordship 
Likes not these sad tunes? I have a new song 
Set to a lighter note, may please you better: 
Tis called ‘ The Happy Husband ’. 
Charabis: Pray sing it. 
Aymer (sings): 
Courtier’s Song of the Citizens. 
The following variants occur from the text printed in ‘ The 
best plays of the Old Dramatists’. Philip Massinger 
Mermaid Series): II 156-7. 
4 kind, sweet Mermaid: sweet kinde, Don. C.57. 6 current 
Mermaid: currant Don. C.57.. 7 Each man Mermaid: All 
men Don. C.57. 8 whilst thou art at t’other end Mermaid: 
whistle thou at th’other end Don. C.57. 9 what dost hear 
Mermaid: what thou heare Don. C.57. 14 her Mermaid: 
him Don. C.57. 16 do well Mermaid: do dwell Don. C.57. 
The variant at line 8 clears up a textual muddle. 
Herrick’s poem, ‘ Mrs. Eliz Wheeler, under the name of the 
lost Sheperdesse’, was first printed under the title ‘ The 
Enquiry’ in the 1640 edition of Thomas Carew’s Poems. 
The text is substantially the same as that printed by F. W. 
Moorman, p.106. The following variants occur: 
6 sweet Moorman: good Don. C.57. 8 shalt Moorman: 
maist Don. C.57. 10 shalt have Moorman: maist find 
Don. C.57. The poem is numbered in stanzas of four lines 
each; the fifth stanza having an extra couplet. 
First printed from this manuscript by N. Ault in 4.7.U.L., 
p- 214. 
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THE TEXT OF BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS 


By Emity ANDERSON 


* Tat cursed letter-writing—and in this respect I cannot change ”’, 
exclaimed Beethoven in a letter dated August 2nd 1794 to his friend 
the publisher Nikolaus Simrock of Bonn. This imprecation, uttered 
in the heyday of his youth, became a frequently recurring refrain or, 
rather, a theme with many variations. Thus in a letter dated 
November 28th 1820 to the same recipient Beethoven again burst 
out: “I would rather write ten thousand notes than one letter of 
the alphabet.” 

Yet, although the writing of important business letters, such as 
those to the German publishers Breitkopf und Hartel, Schott, and 
Peters, to Sir George Smart and Charles Neate in London, and so on, 
was sometimes entrusted to his brother Kaspar Karl, to his friend 
Haring, to Schindler, his faithful amanuensis, and, in later years, to 
his nephew, Beethoven, by reason of his many intimate friendships 
and of the necessity he constantly felt to “‘ unbutton himself ”’, as he 
expressed it, was driven to put pen to paper more often than he 
liked. And this propensity to give vent to his emotions in letters 
and notes either sent off or merely drafted on odd sheets of paper 
beside his musical sketches, accounts for the many extant letters, now 
about 1,600, which cover a period of forty years, from the first one 
written at Bonn in 1787 to the short note of thanks to Baron 
Pasqualati, pencilled a few days before his death in March 1827. 

During the last thirty years a surprisingly large number of auto- 
graph letters of Beethoven, some already edited and some hitherto 
unrecorded, have come up for sale in this country and abroad and 
have finally gone to swell the collections of his manuscripts in 
libraries, museums and private possession. Even a cursory com- 
parison of any one of these autograph letters with the versions of it 
given in the German editions invariably reveals deplorable omissions 
and incorrect readings. And a closer investigation pursued on the 
same lines has led to the conviction that the time has come for a 
rearrangement and a presentation of Beethoven’s letters based, so 
far as possible, on a careful scrutiny and transcription of the original 
documents. 

But why, it may well be asked, has this not yet been done for 
Beethoven, one of the few great figures in music whose popularity 
never seems to wane? One or two conjectures may be offered to 
explain this strange neglect. For, since the first editor of Beethoven’s 
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letters, Ludwig Nohl, undertook his task nearly a century ago, all his 
successors have had some formidable difficulties to contend with, 
chiefly the arduous search for manuscripts which are dispersed all 
over the world, and the necessity of learning to read Beethoven’s 
characteristic handwriting which, especially in his later years, reflects 
to a remarkable degree his tempestuous moods, his outbursts of rage, 
his exuberant animal spirits and his phases of prolonged ill-health 
Yet these difficulties can be overcome today, thanks to more rapid 
communications and to the inventions of photography and micro- 
filming. 

In his two collections of 733 letters, published in 1865 and 1867, 
Nohl confined himself to reproducing those he had found in Ger- 
many, although, as he stated in his preface to the first volume, he 
was well aware that many more Beethoven letters “‘ were slumbering 
in foreign lands, and particularly in the inaccessible curio cabinets 
of this or that English Harpagon”’. Further, he modestly confessed 
that he realized the shortcomings of his edition; and he shrewdly 
suspected the existence of more than twice the number of letters he 
had succeeded in assembling. Moreover he, and indeed all later 
editors, had in some cases to accept copies of autographs made by 
their owners, who themselves were no adepts in deciphering Beet- 
hoven’s hieroglyphics. 

Soon after the publication of Nohl’s first volume in 1865 small 
batches of other letters began to appear; for instance, in the same 
year Kéchel’s collection of Beethoven’s letters to the Archduke 
Rudolph (most of these are now in the library of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna), in 1867 Schéne’s collection of letters to the 
Countess Erdédy and to Josef Brauchle, her children’s tutor (many 
of these autographs, supposed to have been destroyed, have recently 
been recovered), and in 1909 Leopold Schmidt’s collection of letters 
to the publisher Nikolaus Simrock. Shortly before the appearance 
of Schmidt’s little volume two editors, Alfred C. Kalischer in Berlin 
and Fritz Prelinger in Vienna, began to produce almost simul- 
taneously, and with more zeal than scholarly judgment, their so- 
called Gesamtausgaben in five volumes, which, considering the long 
interval that had elapsed since the publication of Nohl’s first collec- 
tions, did not greatly add to the knowledge of Beethoven’s life and 
work already derived from the German version of Thayer’s monu- 
mental biography. Meanwhile Theodor Frimmel, the eminent 
authority on Beethoven, was busily engaged in investigating every 
aspect of his subject and, as his research work carried him far beyond 
the frontiers of Germany and Austria, was incidentally discovering 
the repositories of many more autograph letters. These he either 
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included in Volumes II and III of his second edition of Kalischer’s 
Gesamtausgabe or made the subjects of valuable articles published 
in his Beethovenjahrbuch, Beethovenforschung and so forth. 

At this juncture the steadily growing demand for a popular 
edition of Beethoven’s letters was met by Emerich Kastner. His 
collection of 1,459 letters and other documents in one volume, pub- 
lished in 1910, was afterwards revised and enlarged by Julius Kapp 
(1923). This is the most comprehensive compilation which has 
appeared so far. But it merely reproduces the text of each letter; it 
supplies no information concerning the whereabouts of the original 
documents; it provides no explanatory notes; and, what is even more 
disappointing, it is disfigured by careless omissions of letters already 
printed in reviews and periodicals, by wrong dates and erroneous 
readings. Thus, apart from the appearance in 1921 of Max Unger’s 
scholarly edition of Beethoven’s letters to his publishers Steiner, 
Haslinger and Schlesinger, and in 1927 of O. G. Sonneck’s magni- 
ficent publication, with facsimiles and explanatory notes, of thirty- 
five Beethoven letters in America, the treatment of Beethoven’s 
correspondence, like that of his musical compositions (t.e. the want 
of an up-to-date thematic catalogue embodying the results of recent 
research), is no matter for congratulation or even complacency. 
Hence the recent announcement of a new German Gesamtausgabe 
to be produced under the auspices of the Beethovenarchiv at Bonn 
is certainly gratifying and heartening. Meanwhile the writer of the 
present article is engaged on the task of preparing a complete edition 
in English, which will be based, so far as possible, on a study of the 
original manuscripts. 

How little reliance can be placed on the versions of Beethoven’s 
letters given in the German editions of Kalischer,! Prelinger, Kastner 
and Kapp, may be demonstrated by examining a few of them from 
various aspects. And for an excellent example of the result of careless 
transcription it is not necessary to go beyond the Royal College of 
Music. Thisinstitution acquired some years ago an interesting collec- 
tion of seventeen autograph letters from Beethoven to Giannatasio 
del Rio, the proprietor of the boarding-school where his nephew Karl 
was educated for two years, from February 1816 to January 1818.? 
These letters and some others addressed to the same person were 
first printed in two articles published by Robert Waldmiiller in the 


_' Kalischer’s annotated edition in five volumes (Berlin, 1g06-1908) was translated, 
quite uncritically, into English by J. S. Shedlock and published in two volumes (London, 
1909). 

* These letters and an autograph copy of Beethoven’s wedding-song for Giannatasio’s 
younger daughter Nanni are the subject of an article by C. B. Oldman in Music & LETTERS 


October 1936, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 328 ff. The documents were then in private 
possession. 
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Leipzig periodical ‘ Die Grenzboten ’ in 1857. ‘They were obviously 
copied without a previous study of Beethoven’s handwriting; and the 
transcription indicates a lack of familiarity with the biographical 
facts. Since the original documents were no longer available, the 
early German editors had to take the Grenzboten versions on trust. 
But in 1861 Thayer succeeded in tracing these autographs to the 
firm of J. J. Ewer and Co. in London, where he carefully copied them 
and other Beethoven manuscripts with a view to their inclusion in 
his biography and his Chronologisches Verzeichnis of Beethoven’s 
works (Thayer-Riemann, Vol. IV, p. 156, note 1, and p. 514, note 3). 
Yet Thayer’s accurate transcripts have been completely ignored by 
the later editors Kastner and Kapp, who have persisted in repro- 
ducing ad nauseam the Grenzboten versions. <A few of these letters, 
however, are not included in Thayer’s biography; and a comparison 
of the autograph of one of them with the hitherto accepted version 
will show how important it is to consult the original manuscript. 

In Kastner-Kapp’s edition the letter (no. 730) runs as follows: 

Ich ersuche Sie, werter Freund, sich in Ihren benachbarten 
Hausern fiir mich zu erkundigen, ob eine Wohnung von einigen 
Zimmern fir von gleich bis Michaeli zu vermieten sei. Dieses misste 
jedoch zwischen heut und morgen geschehen. Ihr Freund und 
Diener 

L. v. Beethoven. 
P.S. NB. Wenn ich auch gern Gebrauch machen wollte von Ihrer 
giitigen Anerbietung, bei Ihnen im Gartenhause zu wohnen, so kann 
es doch verschiedener Umstande wegen nicht sein. Alles Schone an 
die Ihrigen. B. 
The text of the autograph letter, a facsimile* of which is attached, 
is rather different*: 

Ich ersuche Sie verehrter Freund, [sich]5 in ihren benachbarten 
Haiisern fiir mich erkundigen zu lassen, ob eine Wohnung von einigen 
Zimmern Kiiche von Georgi bis Michaeli zu vermiethen sej, dieses 
miiste jedoch zwischen heut u. Morgen geschehen, damit ich mich im 
Falle dortherum keine zu haben sind, um eine andere umsehe. 

ihr 
Freund 
u. Diener 

l. v. Beethoven. 


NB: Wenn ich auch gern Gebrauch machen wollte, von thren giitigen 
Anerbietungen bej ihnen im Garten-Hauss zu wohnen, so kann es doch 
verschiedener Umstande wegen nicht sejn. 
Alles schéne an die ihrigen 
3 I am indebted to Sir George Dyson, the past Director of the Royal College of Music, 
for permission to have this document photographed. 








‘The chief variant readings are in italics. Beethoven’s grammar, spelling and 
punctuation have not been emended. 
5 In the autograph “ sich ” is crossed out. 
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[Address on verso] : 
An Seine 
Wohlgebohrn 
H. v. Giannattasio 


del Rio 


Translation: 
I request you, my esteemed friend, to have enquiries made for me 

in the houses in your neighbourhood whether there is an apartment 

of a few rooms with a kitchen to let from St. George’s Day to 

Michaelmas. This must be done, however, by tomorrow, so that if 

there are none to be had in your district, I may look around for 

another one. 





Your friend 
and servant 
L. v. Beethoven. 
NB. Much asI should like to avail myself of your kind offers to let 
me live in your garden-house, yet owing to various circumstances I 
cannot do so. 
My best greetings to your family. 

A comparison of the two versions shows (a) a careless trans- 
cription of the autograph, and (4) the omission of a whole clause. 

This letter is not dated. But, since Beethoven moved at the end 
ot April 1817 into rooms on the second floor of a house in the Land- 
strasse (no. 268) near Giannatasio del Rio’s boarding-school, a fact 
mentioned by Fanny, Giannatasio’s eldest daughter, in her diary on 
May 13th, and as the letter expresses great urgency, the approximate 
date of “ early April, 1817’ can safely be assigned. (See Thayer- 
Riemann, Vol. III, pp. 541, 542, and Vol. IV, p. 23, note 3, and 
p. 26.) 

The treatment accorded in the Gesamtausgaben to the text of 
Beethoven’s letters can best be appraised by scrutinizing some of 
these accepted versions from various points of view. The examples 
selected are identical in all editions and in Thayer’s biography; but 
Kastner-Kapp’s edition (K.K.), which is the most recent and the 
most comprehensive, has been chosen for reference. In every case 
the original document has been examined for comparison. 

1. Inaccurate and nonsensical readings. 

(a) K.K. 189 (to Breitkopf und Hartel), 1st line: 


Hier erhalten Sie die Klavierverbesserungen in den Symphonien 


This should be: 


Hier erhalten Sie die kleinen Verbesserungen in den Symphonien 
—— (Translation: Herewith the minor corrections in the sym- 
phonies 


(6) K.K. 337 (to Breitkopf und Hartel), 4th line: 
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Die Menge scheint weniger als wenige. 

This should be: 

Die Menge schenirt® weniger als wenige. (Translation: A crowd 
is less disturbing than a few people.) 

(This seemingly paradoxical comment was made by Beethoven 
shortly after his arrival at Teplitz in 1812 on his second visit.) 

(c) K.K. 934 (to his friend Karl Bernard), 1st line: 

Hier, lieber Bernard, Ihr Brief fir den M.-V. (Some editors 
suggest that M.-V. stands for Musik-Verein.) 

This should be: 

Hier lieber B. den Brief an den M.R., (i.e. Magistrats Rat). (Trans- 
lation: Here, dear B., is the letter to the Municipal Councillor.)’ 
(Beethoven was involved at that time in transactions connected 

with the guardianship of his nephew.) 

(7) K.K. 1131 (to the publisher C. F. Peters), 1st line: 

Sobald das fiir Sie oder Ihre Kinder bestimmte Werk vollendet. 
This should be : 

Sobald das fiir Sie oder Ihre Kunden bestimmte Werk vollendet ist. 
(Translation: As soon as the work intended for you or your customers 
is finished.) 

2. Vital omissions. 

(a). K.K.50. This is one of the most famous of Beethoven’s 
letters. It was addressed in 1801 to his friend Karl Amenda who 
had recently left Vienna to take up an appointment in Courland. 
The letter was first published in the Leipzig periodical ‘ Signale fir 
die musikalische Welt’ of January 1852, but with certain passages 
omitted. Referring to these omissions Thayer-Krehbiel (the 
American version of Thayer-Riemann’s German biography) remarks 
(Vol. I, p. 308): ‘‘ Unsupported conjectures as to the names left 
blank in the letter to Amenda when originally printed in the 
‘Signale’ are of no use, and if made might hereafter expose the 
conjecturer to just ridicule.” One of these now completed passages 
(beginning at line 23) is of considerable interest. Alluding to his 
deafness Beethoven says: ‘* Wie traurig ich nun leben muss, alles was 
mir lieb und teuer ist meiden, und dann unter so elenden egoistischen 
Menschen wie die Zmeskall,* Schuppanzigh,® etc.” (Translation: 

® i.e. geniert. 

? Franz Xaver Piuk, who had just been appointed joint guardian of Beethoven’s 
' Pt Nikolaus Zmeskall von Domanovetz (1759-1833), who held an appointment at the 
Hungarian Court Chancellery and was a good amaieur cellist, was a lifelong friend of 
Beethoven’s. 

® Ignaz Schuppanzigh (1776-1830), a famous Austrian violinist, directed the Augarten 
concerts and was until 1815 first violin in Count Rasumovsky’s quartet. After touring 


abroad for eight years he returned to Vienna in 1823 and became an enthusiastic 
exponent of Beethoven’s late quartets. 
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“© What a sad life I must now lead, avoid all that is dear and precious 
to me, and then to be associating with such miserable egoists as 
Zmeskall, Schuppanzigh, etc.’’) 

Again Thayer-Krehbiel (following Thayer-Riemann) surmises 
(Vol. I, p. 311): “* There is some temptation to think that Breuning 
was one of those whom Beethoven ‘ estimated at only what they were 
worth to him’ (line 46); but let us trust that, should ever the blanks 
in the Amenda letter be filled from the autograph, his name will not 
be found’. Thayer’s surmise has proved to be correct, for the 
names concealed by asterisks are again “* Zmeskall ” and “‘ Schup- 
panzigh ”’. 

(6) K.K. 1353. This short note to Karl Holz refers to Beethoven’s 
arrival at the Schwarzspanierhaus. Thayer-Krehbiel (following 
Thayer-Riemann) remarks (Vol. III, p. 212 f): “* Into this, which 
was the last lodging occupied by Beethoven, he moved presumably 
on October 15th.” The qualifying “‘ presumably” can now be 
removed, for the autograph (a pencilled note) bears the heading 
** Schwarzspanierhaus ”’ and the date below “am 17ten Okt.”’; 
and Beethoven states that he arrived “ here the day before yesterday 
in the evening ” 

3. Wrong dates. 

(a) K.K. 50. The date is not June 1st but July 1st. Hence this 
famous letter to Amenda should follow K.K. 52, dated June 2gth, a 
long and equally famous letter to Wegeler on the subject of his 
deafness. 

(6) K.K. 496. The date is May 1st 1816, not 1815. The letter 
mentions the death of his brother Kaspar Karl, who died in 
November 1815. Hence this letter and K.K. 497, of the same date, 
should immediately precede K.K. 580. 

(c) K.K. 794. The date on the autograph of this letter to 
Giannatasio del Rio is not November 12th but November rst 1817. 

(d) K.K. 888. The autograph of this letter to Ferdinand Ries, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, bears the London 
postmark April 6th 1819.'° Moreover, in one of the many passages 
which are omitted in the printed version, Beethoven states that he 
cannot yet send Ries the tempos of his Sonata Op. 106, because his 
metronome is broken. Hence this letter should precede K.K. 887, 
in which Beethoven sends him the metronome markings. 

4. Other instances of careless editing. 

(a) Letters are printed twice over: e.g. K.K. 167 and K.K. 1050 

© This was the postmark stamped on arrival in London. Since at that time a letter 


from Vienna to London took more than a fortnight to arrive, the approximate date of 
this letter should be March 2oth 1819. 
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(to two different addressees), K.K. 166, which is a separate note, 
is tacked on to K.K. 154. K.K.g11 is the completed version of 
K.K. 941. K.K. 942 is a slice of K.K. 905. 

(6) The following letters are in reality one letter: K.K. 255 and 
K.K. 256; K.K. 1291 and K.K. 1288, and in this order. 


c) In all the editions the numerous letters to the Bonn pub- 
lisher Nikolaus Simrock are frequently given as addressed to his son 
Peter Josef, who in 1816 visited Beethoven at Baden. This is wrong. 
There are certainly one or two extant letters to Peter Josef Simrock 
in which Beethoven addresses him as “ mein liebes Simréckchen ” 
(K.K. 711) or, in an apparently unpublished letter, as “ Bester 
Uberrock Ihres Herrn Papas”. But according to the autographs 
where, in each case, the address is written on the verso, all the others 
are directed to the father. 


d) The many letters (about forty) which Beethoven wrote from 
Hetzendorf, where he settled on May 17th 1823 for a stay of about 
three months, call for a drastic rearrangement. So do his last letters 
to Sir George Smart and Ignaz Moscheles, which in the German 
editions are hopelessly muddled. These editorial inaccuracies are, 
to put it mildly, not immaterial. Confusion is gradually piled on 
confusion until the student of Beethoven’s correspondence (which, 
after all, has some bearing on his life, his character and his work) is 
reminded of this passage in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’, Act ITI, 
. $2 

Snout: O Bottom, thou art changed! What do I see on thee ? 

Bottom: What do you see? You see an ass-head of your own, do 

you? 

Quince: Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! Thou art translated. 

Bottom: I see their knavery: this is to make an ass of me... 

An apparently unpublished letter of Beethoven’s, which recently 
came to light in the United States, may form perhaps a fitting 
conclusion to this article. A facsimile is attached."! 


Baden Montags am 
11 ten juli 
1825 
Werther Verehrter! 
Ich komme morgen herein in die Stadt, u. habe mit ihnen noth- 
wendig zu sprechen, sagen sie der iiberbringerin gefalligst, um welche 
Stunde ich zu ihnen kommen kann, denn um 8 Uhr Abends wide es 


™! T am indebted to Dr. H. C. Bodmer of Ziirich for permission to publish this letter 
and to Mr. Walter Schatzki of New York for kindly providing me with a photograph. 
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fiir mich zu spat, gegen 10 Uhr werde ich in Vien™ sejn, von dieser . 
Zeit an erwarte ich nur ihre Befehle, wann ich vor ihnen erscheinen \ 
soll ? 





ihr Verehrer 
u. Freund \ 
Beethoven \ 


Translation: 


Baden, Monday, July 11th 1825 
Dear Sir! 

I am coming into town tomorrow and I must see you. Please 
inform the bearer of this letter at what hour I may come to you, for 
eight o’clock in the evening would be too late for me. I shall be in 
Vienna at about ten o’clock and I am only awaiting your command 
when to present myself to you after that hour ? 





Your admirer 
and friend 
Beethoven. 


\ 
Nothing is written on the verso of this autograph. Hence the \ 
name of the addressee remains a matter for speculation. The tone 
of the letter, however, suggests that it may have been written to 
Dr. Braunhofer, who was Beethoven’s physician at that time, or to 
Dr. J. B. von Bach, his legal adviser, whom he was frequently con- 
sulting about his difficult relations with his nephew. 


12 Max Unger in his useful monograph on Beethoven’s handwriting (‘ Beethovens 
Handschrift ’, Bonn, 1926) draws attention on p. 14 to the inconsistency of his spellings 
of “‘ Vien” (possibly influenced by the French form “ Vienne ”) and ‘“* Wiener ”’. 
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BAYREUTH AND RUHLEBEN 
By CHARLES WEBBER* 


WHEN my good friend Charles Parker, former music critic of ‘ The 
Glasgow Evening Times’, sent me, the other year, a magazine 
announcing that Bayreuth was to start again I was deeply moved. 
The last thing I had heard about Bayreuth was that they were 
performing ‘ La Traviata’ and ‘ The Daughter of the Regiment’ 
there, and I shuddered. I love ‘ La Traviata ’ and enjoy conducting 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment’. But anyone who had been 
privileged to work at Wagner’s theatre, as I was in 1914, must have 
shuddered as I did. 

In 1914 I was conducting at Chemnitz. We were preparing 
Siegfried Wagner’s opera ‘ Herzog Wildfang’. Of the three or four 
performances of the work I conducted one. Siegfried Wagner was 
present and he thanked us all with so much kindness and charm 
that I took courage and asked him if he would let me help with the 
musical preparation of the Bayreuth Festival. Smiling, he said he 
would be pleased if | came. On my arrival I was allotted a couple 
of rooms in one of the eighteenth-century mansions built at the time 
when Frederic the Great’s sister was the Margravine of Ansbach- 
Bayreuth. 

We were eight to ten assistant conductors, besides the chorus 
master. The latter had worked for many years at Bayreuth. We 
worked hard with the singers, correcting false notes that had passed 
unnoticed and faulty time and rhythm. Occasionally I would make 
suggestions concerning nuances and tone-colour, tentatively at first, 
then, when the singer responded, with greater freedom and authority. 
When the orchestral rehearsals started those of us who had no work 
to do with the singers would watch Karl Muck or Michael Balling 
directing the orchestra. The preparatory orchestral rehearsals 
would be held in a hall of a restaurant near the theatre. At a 
* Parsifal ’ rehearsal Muck was so irritable that he interrupted his 
work. He told us that the German oboes got on his nerves. The 
French woodwind in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which he had 
been conducting, had spoilt him for the German woodwind, 
especially the oboes. We tried to pacify him and took him for a 
stroll in the woods on the Festival Hill. It was a lovely June day 
and, coming out of the hall, we feasted our eyes on the beauty of the 


* Continuing ‘ Dresden Memories’ (Music & Lerrers, October 1952 
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valley below us. The view helped to calm the irritable Muck and 
soon he went back to resume his rehearsal, taking us with him, in a 
better humour. 

At the full rehearsals in the theatre assistant conductors had 
much to do behind the stage. The bells in ‘ Parsifal’ were always 
a problem—they were never quite in tune. I had to play the grand 
piano, which was meant to lend weight and body to the bells. It 
did this, but it could not correct their intonation. I was relieved to 
hear that one of the conductors who had for several years fulfilled a 
difficult task to perfection was again going to give the signal for the 
curtain to rise in ‘ Rheingold’. In the prelude not only the key 
remains unchanged, but also the Eb major chord over which it is 
built up, until Woglinde sings her first phrase. The sign for the 
curtain to rise must be given in good time for her to see the con- 
ductor who gives her the cue. Unless the man on the stage who has 
the perilous task of giving the signal for the curtain has a full score 
at hand, or knows the scoring or, at least, the entrances of the various 
instruments by heart, he can easily lose himself and give the sign at 
the wrong time, for it is impossible for him to count the bars. He 
can neither see nor feel the conductor’s beat. 

I remember a great experience at the final stage rehearsal of the 
‘ Walkiire’’. Wagner’s genius revealed itself to me as never before. 
It happened in the second act. Briinnhilde, overwhelmed by pity, 
calls out to Siegmund that she will stand by him in his fight with 
Hunding. She hurries off, carried as it were by the tempestuous 
music. Now the revelation came tome. At Bayreuth conductor and 
orchestra are invisible. They are covered. The distance between 
the cover and the first row of the stalls is five to six yards. The 
auditorium has a gentle upward grade, so that even those in the 
first row have a clear view of the stage. Whence does the music 
come? It comes from the scene! The scene, the characters, the 
rocks, the black rushing clouds, the sinister darkness, the lightning 
and thunder are the music! This miraculous illusion was my great 
experience. The Bayreuth Festival Theatre is the only place where 
this is possible. 

I was asked two or three times to the receptions at Wahnfried. 
On your invitation card you were asked to be punctual. Believe 
me, I was in the front garden before the appointed time, and many 
other guests were there waiting for the house door to be opened. 
Among them I recognized Gerhart Hauptmann. Then I saw 
Humperdinck and the King of Bulgaria. The guests were received 
by the charming and gracious Countess Gravina, daughter of Biilow 
and Cosima. We moved round the oval-shaped hall until we 
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came to a sort of niche where Eva, Wagner’s daughter, welcomed 
us. Humperdinck, a little man with a beard and kind, humorous 
eyes, was just in front of me. Eva was very pleased to see and 
speak to her brother’s great composition teacher. She only shook 
hands with me, though very nicely. I was not a celebrity. The 
guests dispersed. I walked along a corridor and suddenly found 
myself on the threshold (the door was open) of a fairly large room. 
I knew it at once, and a feeling of awe came over me when I 
stepped in. It was the Sanctum Sanctorum. Here the great man 
had worked. Then I heard a movement behind me. I turned 
and saw Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Eva Wagner’s husband. 
I recognized him at once from photographs. His features had 
something ecclesiastical and professorial. He was apparently search- 
ing for a book. He gave mea friendly look and showed me some 
books of Celtic legends, among them the Mabinogion. 

... War broke out and put an end to the festival. * Parsifal ’ was 
the last performance, and I heard that already during the per- 
formance a number of the orchestral musicians were called up and 
left. I was allowed to stay at Bayreuth, and did a little work with 
two American singers. Occasionally I went for walks with Milden- 
burg, the unforgettable Kundry, and her husband, the playwright 
Hermann Bahr; and also with Siegfried and one or two of his sisters 
and his Aberdeen terriers. 

Soon I had to leave for Liibeck, where I had been engaged as 
conductor. This engagement did not last long. The morning after 
I had conducted ‘ Mignon ’ I read a headline in the principal paper: 
“A French Opera conducted by an Englishman.” A few days 
later I was at Ruhleben. Farewell—Bayreuth! I remember 
Blandine Gravina saying to me on the day of the outbreak of war: 
“This is the end, the Gétterdimmerung of Bayreuth.” I had 
had one disappointment—Cosima Wagner was ailing and I never 
had the chance of an introduction to her. 


* * * 


At Bayreuth I had had no passport, and I could not help 
wondering what was going to happen to me. Siegfried Wagner, 
whom I had asked to help me, said: ‘‘ You are English! Funny, 
isn’t it? My sister is English, too.” He had great charm. At the 
police station they wrote on the back of my birth-certificate: 
“Travels with permission”. This was thanks to Siegfried. On my 
way north I broke my journey at Breslau, famous for its bugs. It 
was too near Russia!) My favourite sister lived there, the wife of 
an official in the Prussian Silesian government. It was the last time 
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I saw her. She was ina state of depression. She was English at heart. 

At Liibeck the stage doorkeeper received me with the words: 
‘* Gott strafe England!’ But I conducted my operas, ‘ Das Nacht- 
lager von Granada ’, ‘ Der Freischiitz ’’ and ‘ Mignon’. A few days 
after the “ French opera conducted by an Englishman” I was 
arrested. 

..« Ruhleben at last! The meaning of Ruhleben is “ Rest-life ”’, 
but the place was a racecourse. There 5,000 British internees 
wasted four years of life. 

... A man who knew me from Chemnitz, where he had often 
seen me conducting opera at the theatre, was Cecil Woods, who had 
managed a Berlitz school there, a man of education and good 
manners. He invited me to join his party in the barrack. Gradually 
I got to know many interesting people in the camp, especially 
musicians, painters, engineers and undergraduates from Oxford and 
Cambridge. Early one morning I visited B. J. Dale, whose 
acquaintance I had already made. He lived in a loft with two others, 
whom I had not met before. These were a young Canadian, Ernest 

now Sir Ernest) MacMillan, and an even younger Welshman 

named Leslie Evans. . . . While we were talking we suddenly heard 
the sounds of an orchestra. Evans’s face lit up—and mine too. We 
almost ran along the Promenade des Anglais to the grandstand, and 
lo and behold! there it was: an orchestra sitting on the grandstand 
and playing some light music. The conductor was Peebles Conn, a 
talented Scottish violinist whom I had met already and who had 
told me that he was trying to get an orchestra together. They gave 
regular concerts, the ‘“* Promenade Concerts’. There were crowds 
listening, faces all wreathed in smiles: each number was wildly 
applauded. I then vowed to conduct that orchestra also, if Peebles 
Conn would allow me. 

He seemed pleased with my idea, and I did quite a number of 
concerts. We played Strauss waltzes and any kind of light music 
we could get through the help of the leader of the camp; and without 
blowing my trumpet I can or could conduct a Strauss waltz. Among 
other things were Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Danse Macabre’ and a suite by 
Tchaikovsky for strings—the Serenade with the delightful waltz in 
it. Recitals followed. There were several singers, among them 
Tom Bonhote, Frederick Keel, George Ferguson and Sumner Austin, 
and some fine pianists like Lindsay, Edgar Bainton, Roger Thynne 
and John Power (now teaching at the Royal Academy of Music). 
I think Dale played for Keel; I accompanied Tom Bonhote’s singing 
of songs by Schubert, Brahms and Roland Bocquet, another fellow- 
prisoner of whom more later. 
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We did Wormser’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’. We had some piano 
scores, but no orchestral score, no orchestral parts. So B. J. Dale, 
Edgar Bainton, Ernest MacMillan and myself sat down in the 
open (it was either the first or the second summer of our intern- 
ment), when the weather was not too inclement, and scored it for 
our small orchestra. Dale promised to play the piano part and | 
was to conduct. Hopkirk, who had been quite a well-known figure 
on the German stage, produced it and excellently too. He had some 
difficulty with Ernest Mac Millan who acted the part of the wicked 
seductress: Hopkirk wanted him to be more coquettish and seduc- 
tive, but Mac was shy and felt no aptitude as a vampire. 

The orchestral rehearsals were amusing, if sometimes trying. After 
all, the players were all amateurs and unaccustomed to playing under 
a conductor. The greater part were string players. There were 
about fifteen violins and one viola among them, I seem to remember; 
but only four cellos and one double-bass player—a Negro, very eager 
and quite capable. Every morning early, in the grandstand, he 
used to practise from a music-book difficult passages from Beethoven 
symphonies and so on. I heard him one cold morning trying to 
master the difficulties of the scherzo of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
I spoke to him, encouraging him to go on working. He smiled like 
a schoolboy. We also had two trumpets, one trombone (also a 
Negro), one or two clarinettists; and I seem to remember an oboe 
and a flute who was not at all bad, but unfortunately the latter dis- 
appeared very soon. I was told his father was the emperor’s 
chef-de-cuisine. 

The Wormser performance was a great success. In fact, the 
next morning, on the Promenade des Anglais, I met a German 
officer, very smart in his light-blue Dragoon uniform: Baron von 
Mutzenbecher. He stopped me and praised the performance, which 
he had enjoyed. 

** Would you like to get out of the camp? ”’ he asked. 

“* Of course: who would not? But how?” 

““ My brother is the intendant at the Imperial Opera at Wies- 
baden: I can get you a good job as conductor there.” 

“A tempting offer, indeed,” I answered. ‘ But of course, that 
would mean I should have to become German. Impossible, as you 
will understand yourself. No, no, get thee behind me, Satan! ” 
We both smiled and parted. 

He was a kind man, who got grand pianos for us musicians, 
having them placed in various unused rooms. He had many 
friends in Barrack 10, where the Oxford and Cambridge boys 
resided. One day he disappeared for good. He was too pro-British. 
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I did not hear all the pianists. Lindsay I seem to remember 
played one of Beethoven’s concertos—not the “‘ Emperor”. He had 
a fine technique, but I think I missed variety of tone-colour and the 
beauty of a singing tone. Bainton played pieces by Ravel and 
Debussy which I had never heard before. I was enchanted. Power 
played Brahms, I think, and Thynne did Chopin. 

I was chosen a member of the Corner House, a club for musicians, 
artists, men of science and others. The two leading lights were 
Roland Bocquet and Charles Winzer. I think I could not have 
survived Ruhleben without these two brilliant men and their duels 
of racy wit. Our Corner House was a long-stretching narrow shed 
leaning for support against a stone barrack. We had a little and 
rather capricious stove and an upright piano. Bocquet delighted us 
by playing by heart much of his own music, songs which charmed 
me and which I understood and felt, and piano pieces, too. He 
had a good memory and played one day some Wagner excerpts, 
including the beginning of Sachs’s ‘ Fliedermonolog ’. Suddenly he 
stopped, turning round to me with a sad expression and said: “ It 
doesn’t seem to ring true any more! ”’ 

“No”, I said, “‘ not for the time being. But rest assured, it 
will awaken again like Briinnhilde, the Valkyrie.” He nodded 
with a hopeless smile. 

Another incident, a funny one, I remember. The Corner House 
was full one day when Dale entered with a sheaf of English news- 
papers (we got them occasionally smuggled into the camp) and read 
out some favourable war news. Bocquet moved quickly to the piano 
and improvised a suitable little symphony. It started with the 
‘Watch on the Rhine’ played showily with full chords, and some 
malicious discords. He went on elaborating it symphonically, 
diverting into other keys, differently harmonized, and returning to 
the original key, pompous, exultant with certain victory. But 
suddenly the ‘ Marseillaise ’ appeared, tentatively at first, then with 
more and more assurance, very soon joined by ‘ Rule, Britannia’, 
and battle royal ensued. In the end the ‘ Watch on the Rhine’ 
slunk away chromatically, with heartbreaking cacophonies, beaten 
to a frazzle. It was a brilliant piece of work. 

But we had reckoned without Bentien—Sergeant- Major Bentien, 
who became with us “ Benzine”’. He came in blazing. 

‘** Verdammte Unverschamtheit! * he bawled. He was musical 
enough to understand the insult. It took me all my time to pacify 
him. ‘“ Herr Feldwebel”’, I said to him, “ the pianist is not quite 
responsible for whatheisdoing. Twoyearsof lifeinthis wretched camp 
have unsettled his nerves. I must add that he is a great composer.” 
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He smiled quite good-naturedly and said, “ Ja, mein Gott! Das 
kann ich verstehen!” As he left, he even smiled at Bocquet. 

Our next production was ‘ The Mikado’. Once again we had 
no orchestral score, and Dale, Bainton and Ernest MacMillan had 
to score it and write out the parts. I had enough to do to learn the 
part of the Mikado, which I was asked to sing. Roker, a producer 
of revue in Berlin, taught me a dance. We had tolerable costumes 
from Berlin. There was an excellent Koko, a good Pooh-Bah and 
Sumner Austin was Nanki-Poo. Yum-Yum was done by a young 
Scotsman who looked quite enticing, and the other two of the Three 
Little Maids by little jockeys. Katisha was very funny. Ernest 
MacMillan conducted. He had already conducted some concerts 
when I had had opportunity to observe his brilliant talent for the 
job. He had also written a revue which started with the chimes of 
Big Ben, which I then heard for the first time in my life. 

I became gradually more interested in the spoken theatre. Of 
those plays in which I was not active myself I remember ‘ The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle’ (Beaumont and Fletcher) and 
‘Twelfth Night’. In ‘ The Duchess of Malfi’ (Webster) I played 
the part of Ferdinand. Then I remember Shaw’s ‘ Man and 
Superman’, in which I played Mendoza. We did ‘ Damaged 
Goods ’, in which I was the doctor and George Merritt the patient. 
The bad girl who is responsible for all the trouble that comes to 
George Merritt was tremendously applauded. We actually per- 
formed Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts ’, in which I was Pastor Manders. When I 
appeared on the stage for the first time the audience received me 
with loud laughter. They remembered my Mikado and hoped the 
parson would be another humorous part. 

Sir Timothy Eden was one of the best actors in the camp. Then 
there was Horsfall, famous for his portrait of Kitchener in the 
National Gallery; and Harry Field, a good pianist with a great sense 
of humour, who was devoted to Bocquet and played some of his piano 
music. There was another pianist, Norman Hewitt, whose nerves 
had suffered badly in the camp. He had not enough strength and 
energy to practise, but I seem to remember that he played Liszt’s 
A major concerto, conducted by Macmillan, who must have found 
the task difficult. One day Bocquet came into the Corner House 
and played a new song, which he had mapped out in his mind in his 
gloomy loft without having yet written it down. It was called ‘ The 
Balcony ’, on Baudelaire’s poem. I was delighted with its strange 
new harmonies. But Hewitt seemed to be listening in a trance. 
Bocquet left the club, suddenly fearing perhaps he might forget 
what was in his mind of ‘The Balcony’. He returned soon, however, 
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and found Hewitt sitting at the piano trying to reconstruct 
some intricate harmonies of the song—and succeeding. We were 
amazed at the feat of memory which could not have been accom- 
plished without an exquisite sense of hearing and absolute pitch. 
Edward Clark, later of the B.B.C., was beside himself with en- 
thusiasm. We rushed to the bar—the Corner House had a bar— 
and drank two or three bottles of a good German Moselle. I see 
before my eyes Schneider, a charming Cockney who saw to it that 
we got good wines from a German officer who in private life was a 
wine merchant. 

Some time at the beginning of 1918 arrangements had been made 
between Britain, Germany and Holland about a number of ailing 
Ruhleben men. Holland had agreed to take over a number of the 
Ruhleben internees and accommodate them at The Hague. The 
list of those who were to leave was practically complete. I was 
anxious to be among them, but it did not look hopeful for me and 
I began to accustom myself to the thought of staying on at Ruhleben 
where I should be without my friends, all of whom were on the list. 
But one day Bocquet told me that I too was on the list. I almost 
wept. He knew that I could not get any money from Germany in 
time—I seem to remember that my banking account in the German 
bank was closed—so he lent me five pounds. Bless him! 

One day early in April 1918 we were taken to the Spandau 
station. I vividly remember the scene at the gate of Ruhleben, 
which was standing open to let us out. Crowds of the men left 
behind had assembled to see us depart. I can see their sad faces. 
Music and the theatre left them with us. 

The train was waiting. We were all on the platform, Bocquet, 
Dale, Bainton, Bonhote, Keel, Winzer, Horsfall and others. But 
where was Edward Clark? Was he not on the list? We were told 
to take our seats. At the last moment Clark came rushing along the 
platform straight from the playing fields in football togs, tore open 
the door of our compartment and fell into a seat, laughing 
uproariously. 

The train moved and, gathering speed, carried us to freedom, 
freedom after four years of internment. 
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LISZT: A FORGOTTEN ROMANCE 


By FRIEDRICH SCHNAPP 


In 1881 Arnold Simon of Hanover published a composition by 
Franz Liszt with the title ‘ Romance Oubliée’, in four versions 
simultaneously—for piano solo, for violin and piano, for viola and 
piano and for cello and piano. Of these only the versions for piano 
solo and for viola and piano are of independent status. The latter 
of these, dedicated *‘To Herr Professor Hermann Ritter, the 
inventor of the viola alta ’’, is the original one. Ritter (1849-1926 
seems to have given many performances of the piece in his time, 
though it is hardly known to-day. Simon’s successor, Chr. Bach- 
mann, published an arrangement of it made by Ritter for the 
five-stringed “ viola alta’, with orchestral accompaniment. 

After taking over Simon’s publishing firm Bachmann added to 
the piano solo version a foreword containing some interesting details: 

A few years before his death Liszt was staying as a guest of 

Cardinal Hohenlohe’s at the Villa d’Este at Tivoli near Rome. Here 

the Master was sent, by the music-dealer Simon of Hanover, a leaf 

taken from an album on which was a piece of music written by 

Liszt’s hand in his youthful years, with a request to be allowed to 

publish it. The reply to this request was Liszt’s paraphrase of the 

album-leaf in the form of the composition which he entitled ‘ Romance 

Oubliée ’, written for Viola alta [should be: viola] and dedicated to 

the Viola alta virtuoso Hermann Ritter. 

From this information it is possible to date the ‘ Romance 
Oubliée’. Since it was printed in 1881 it must have been written 
between September and December 1880, for only in those months 
was Liszt living at the Villa d’Este during 1880-81. 

Liszt’s “* piece of music written in his youthful years,” 7.e. the 
original version of his ‘ Romance Oubliée’, remained unprinted 
and unknown at the time. But at the end of the 1920s, while 
putting into order and cataloguing Ferruccio Busoni’s collection of 
music in Berlin, I discovered a manuscript copy of a piano piece by 
Liszt in E minor, entitled ‘Romance’ and marked at the end, 
““Weymar 8 juillet 48” and “écrit pour Madame Joséphine 
Koscielska *. To my surprise this turned out to be an earlier version 
of the ‘ Romance Oubliée ’. I at once communicated my discovery 
to the then curator of the Weimar Liszt Museum, Peter Raabe, who 
was then working on his great Liszt biography (published in 1931). 
He included this piece in his catalogue, indicating it as “ the leaf 
taken from an album” which Simon had sent to the sixty-nine- 
year-old Liszt. 
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A few months ago, however, I came into the possession of an 
unpublished song by Liszt—and now at last I held in my hands the 
original form of the Romance, for the piano Romance from Busoni’s 
collection is a transcription of this song, which must have been 
written in the early part of 1848. It is written in another hand— 
perhaps a lady’s—on decorated music paper (four pages in cross- 
wise octavo), as was fashionable in musical albums 100 years ago, 
and signed “‘ Fr. Liszt ’’ in the same hand at the end. Liszt himself 
has corrected the musical text, crossed out the name at the end and, 
instead, added the following dedication in his own hand: “ res- 
pectueux hommage au gracieux Poéfe par le musicien disgracié 
PF, List”. 

That the “ poéte ’’ was a lady is shown by the indication at the 
beginning of the otherwise untitled song: “‘ Texte de Mad* Pavloff”’ 
The text runs: 

Oh pourquoi donc, lorsqu’a leurs routes 
Les doux bonheurs ne manquent pas, 
Pourquoi donc pleurent-elles toutes, 

Les pauvres femmes d’ici-bas? 


Ne jetez pas sur ce mystére 
Votre dédain froid et cruel, 

Et par le rire de la terre 
N’insultez pas les pleurs du ciel. 


Ce qui soudain déborde en elles 
Nul de vous ne l’éprouverait; 
Mais vous laissez ces esprits fréles 
Se bercer de leur deuil secret. 


Whether Liszt really found any pleasure in this effusion or merely 
set the verses to music out of courtesy is a question for guessing. The 
latter alternative is favoured by the dedication, which seems to 
indicate that Madame Pavloff was annoyed with Liszt for some 
reason or another and had to be placated by the album-leaf. As 
regards the personality of the poetess, one can only suppose she is 
identifiable with Caroline von Pavloff (born Jaenisch), who made a 
certain name as a writer and translator. Liszt mentions her, in a 
letter to Princess Wittgenstein of September 19th 1867 from 
Meiningen, as the translator of Count Alexei Tolstoy: 

Tolstoi arrivera dans quelques jours 4 Wilhelmsthal. Mme 
Pavloff y a lu, la semaine derniére, quelques scénes d’ ‘ Iwan le 
Terrible ’ qui sera representé cet hiver a Weymar. 

And Tolstoy himself writes three days after the performance of 
his drama, on February 2nd 1868, from Weimar to Liszt in Rome: 
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Ma traductrice Mme Pavloff va faire paraitre une douzaine de 
mes poésies traduites en allemand. 


In his setting of the poem Liszt repeats the second verse after the 
third. The first two verses are composed right through; they are 
then repeated with the text of the third and fourth verses. The piano 
accompaniment consists throughout of broken triplets and could have 
been marked “ quasi arpa’”’. The closing bars of the song which, 
like the piano Romance of 1848, should end in E major, have clearly 
been forgotten in the manuscript, but are easy to complete. 

In the piano transcription the accompaniment is at first written 
in quavers, and only appears in triplets at the repetition, with the 
melody in octaves. In this way the Romance reaches a powerful 
climax, which goes far beyond the song. The piano writing, as 
invariably with Liszt, shows sensuous charm and splendid tone- 
colour, although the technical difficulties are small—perhaps for 
Madame Koscielska’s sake. 

I can find no other mention of Madame Koscielska. She was 
probably the wife of the elegant adventurer August von Koscielski, 
who was described by Liszt in a letter from Poznan of March 1st 
1843 to Wilhelm Speyer as “a very charming young Pole with 
whom I have lived very intimately for a fortnight’. Liszt also 
mentions him in a letter to Georg von Seydlitz of March 27th 1852: 

Koscielski nage dans le Moét, et c’est la une occupation fort 
sensé¢e qu'il a prise. En passant derniérement par ici, il me fit un 
éloge tout particulier d’une nouvelle qualité de champagne, “ le 
Président ”, que la maison Moét a mis en circulation. 

When Liszt received his early song again in the autumn of 1880 
at the Villa d’Este, more than thirty-two years had passed since it 
was first written down. One of Liszt’s peculiarities was that he 
could never bring himself to allow new editions of his works to appear 
in an unaltered form; and his aversion to “ positions already left 
behind ” had, if anything, increased in his old age. After his 
removal to Rome in 1861 the passionate exuberance of his music 
had been replaced more and more by an intimate and often ascetic 
method of writing. 

Liszt’s contemporaries always had something to learn from him 
in the field of harmony. His last works, in part clear forerunners of 
impressionism, even leave the ground of tonality at times. Here is 
no longer any question of the unfailingly “‘ inflammatory ” effects 
of the compositions from the virtuoso period; the writing has 
become completely transparent and, as it were, “ floating”. A 
passage in a letter of Liszt’s from the beginning of January 1881 is 
characteristic of this. After he had pleased the Young Russian 
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school by a contribution to their large co-operative set of variations 
on the so-called * Tic-Tac Polka ’—1.e. ‘ Chopsticks ’—César Cui 
asked him whether the bass had not been forgotten in bars 5-7 and 
should not be added. Liszt answered: “‘J’accepte volontiers la 
correction du si bémol a la basse de la quatriéme mesure . . . quoique 
dans mes vieux jours, j’évite autant que possible d’accuser la basse 
fondamentale qui souvent me parait—un sabot.”’ 

After a preluding introduction based on the first two bars of the 
song, Liszt quotes only sixteen bars of his original in the ‘ Romance 
Oubliée’. Through shortened notation (g/8 instead of 3/4) they 
are reduced to half, and they are provided with an extremely simpli- 
fied accompaniment in pulsing quavers. But instead of modulating 
to G major Liszt here loses himself in quite distant regions and breaks 
off on the 6/4 chord of F% minor. Then the theme mentioned 
above, together with the two following bars of the song, is developed ; 
and finally there follows, over a pedal E, a long-drawn-out coda of 
great harmonic charm and dreamy, melancholy character, in which 
the first theme is again heard a few times. Thus ends the ‘ Romance 
Oubliée’, which can really be regarded as an entirely new 
composition. 

Anyone who, like Busoni, has a feeling for “‘ the second naivety ” 
which finds its expression in the works of Liszt’s old age and “ which 
is the fruit of all experience ”’, will be immediately attracted by the 
‘Romance Oubliée’. Busoni always used to draw his pupils’ 
attention to the “ late Liszt ’’; he called him “ prophetic ’’ and him- 
self played in public such works as the 19th Hungarian Rhapsody, 
‘La Lugubre Gondole ’, the ‘ Valses Oubliées ’ and the ‘ Christmas 
Tree’ collection. (He admitted, of course, that it was a hard task 
to appear before a large audience with such pieces.) 

On the other hand, Hans von Biilow, after his ‘‘ most expeditious 
change of fathers-in-law ” and his attachment to Brahms, found only 
words of contempt for the works of his old master; but, as an aristo- 
crat, he uttered these only to his most intimate friends. On March 
gist 1882 he wrote to Eugen Spitzweg: 

Simon has paid F. L. fifteen hundred marks for the unexampled 
absurdity, ‘ Romance Oubliée ’. 

It seems impossible to give an objective judgment on music so 
highly “‘ subjective ”’. 

Translated by Humphrey Searle. 
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A SPECULATIVE DILETTANTE 
By E. D. MACKERNEsS 


Tue British Museum Additional Manuscripts 32531-32537 are 
described by Augustus Hughes-Hughes as “‘ Essays, memoranda and 
criticisms relating to music by, and mostly in the hand of, Roger 
North [1653-1734], sixth son of Dudley, fourth Lord North”’. The 
reason why these papers have not been published in full is, perhaps, 
because they contain more than one re-working of the same draft 
material. As yet the collection has yielded two short volumes, the 
* Memoires of Musick’, reprinted by Rimbault in 1846, and ‘ The 
Musicall Grammarian ’, edited by Hilda Andrews in 1925. These 
published portions of North’s memoranda have achieved a certain 
eminence among works of their kind. Considered in isolation, how- 
ever, they give a somewhat misleading impression of his interest in 
music. The Memoires are avowedly “ historico-criticall Collec- 
tions’. But to class North along with Pepys, Aubrey and Anthony 
Wood as just another purveyor of small-talk about music is to mis- 
understand his significance. 

It will be noticed from the tables of contents in Hughes-Hughes’s 
Catalogue that these writings of North are not confined to the 
discussion of practical music and music-makers, as the published 
extracts would seem to suggest. The first item listed, for instance, 
is a set of “‘ Notes upon an essay of Musick printed in 1677, by way 
of comment and amendment ’’—the essay referred to being the 
* Philosophical Essay of Musick’ by North’s brother Francis. (This 
work deals largely with the relationship between music and number, 
and is not concerned with aesthetic considerations.) Likewise, the 
fourth volume of the Additional Manuscripts is a Theory of Sounds, 
and is devoted to the discussion of vibrations, sound propagation, 
intervals, the properties of air, discords, scales and so on. Most of 
these memoranda are mere notes; but their existence indicates the 
original bent of North’s mind, which was towards natural philosophy 
rather than to aesthetics alone. 

In his Autobiography (Volume III of the ‘ Lives of the Norths ’) 
Roger North describes how, as a student at Cambridge, he was 
impressed by the writings of Descartes, whose influence was strong 
enough to make him forsake Magirus and Senectutus. ‘I had 
books of ethics and metaphysics also to peruse,” he says, ‘* but my 
delight was in philosophy and mathematics.” As one consequence 
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of this he found special satisfaction in contemplating the theory of 
light, “‘ which leads to optics and the other mathematical science 
derived from it, all which have their foundations from the general 
laws of nature”’. In his attempt to ascertain the “ general laws of 
nature ”’ all observable phenomena came to have a fascination, and 
we find North, though by profession a lawyer, interesting himself at 
different times in such topics as the Torricellian experiments, fish- 
ponds, the Devonshire dialect, witches and the barometer. As he 
says of himself, referring to his adolescence: “ I was a pretender to 
philosophy, music, mechanics, and study. I had a sound head to 
bear long puzzling about anything, whether writing or drawing, or 
aught else of minute inspection.” 

The musical philosophy he delighted in sometimes aided the 
establishing of mathematical propositions. Describing the part 
played by musical theory in the development of scientific thought, 
G. N. Clark, in his ‘Science and Social Welfare in the Age of 
Newton ’ (1937), writes: 

Music did not merely draw attention to the sciences that were 
useful for making organs, and to acoustics in general. What is far 
more important, it had much to do with fixing the predominantly 
mathematical method of seventeenth-century science. It was one of 
the sources from which there ran down to Newton the belief that 
God ordered all things in measure and number and weight. 


As Sir John Hawkins noted, the Royal Society pursued the study of 
musical theory “ with no small degree of ardour, as appears by a 
great variety of papers on the subject of sound, its nature, properties 
and affections, from time to time published in the Philosophical 
Transactions ’’, A characteristic treatise of this period was a trans- 
lation by the future President of the Royal Society, Lord Brouncker, 
of Descartes’s ‘ Compendium Musicae’, issued in 1653. Brouncker 
appended to Descartes’s work a set of his own ‘Animadversions ’, 
which treat of the “‘ Extream and Mean Rations ”’ in arithmetical 
terms. The study of musical theory had recourse to a number of 
intellectual systems. But it is interesting to note that the epistle 
from the Stationer to the Reader prefixed to Brouncker’s work 
reiterates Zarlino’s postulate that the understanding of music 
involves a command of almost all other branches of learning. For, 
says the writer, a complete musician—that is to say, one who has 
not only “‘ nibbled at, but swallowed the whole Theory of Musick ”’, 
and not a mere “ Practical Organist ’’—must be a physiologist, a 
philologist, an arithmetician, “to be able to explain the Causes of 
Motions Harmonical . . . a Geometrician: to evince, in great variety, 
the Originall of Intervalls Consono-dissonant . . .”: he should also 
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be a poet, a mechanic, an anatomist and a “ Melothelic ’—which 
is another way of saying that he should have some knowledge of the 
elementary rules of composition. 

These remarks are slightly overcharged with rhetorical fervour. 
But it may be concluded that the intellectual atmosphere in which 
Francis, John and Roger North lived would be inclined to foster the 
“ardent Desire of Disquisition”’ which the author of this preface 
speaks of as a primary desideratum. In his autobiography North 
observes that “‘ we” (1.e. himself and his brother Francis) “ had the 
philosophy as well as the practice of it among us, and used to dispute, 
as of other ingenious subjects, very earnestly of the reason of har- 
mony’. The musical talents of another, less reputable brother, 
Charles North, are mentioned in Pepys’s Diary. Francis—described 
in Roger North’s Examen as “a general Scholar, Master of the 
chief European languages, a good Historian, and an accomplished 
Vertuoso in the best Sense of the Word ’’—is said to have been given 
to “‘a solitary or rather speculative use of music ”’, the results of 
which included essays in musical composition itself as well as 
researches into what Charles Burney termed “ the praecognita of 
Music’. Left to the cultivation of their own taste, the Norths seem 
to have maintained an even balance between scientific enquiry and 
aesthetic experience for its own sake. ‘‘ Roger North and _ his 
brothers’, says Augustus Jessopp, “‘ from their childhood were 
educated in a school of art, the eye and ear trained from childhood.” 

An interesting chapter in North’s Autobiography is headed, 
“* Of Music and Its Importance in Education ”’. He begins this by 
explaining that in his family music was an essential part of the 
domestic economy. Most members of the household could play an 
instrument, “‘and the course of the family was to have solemn 
musick three days in the week, and often every day, as masters 
supplied novelties for the entertainment of the old lord. And on 
Sunday night voices to the organ were a constant practice, and at 
other times symphonies intermixed with the instruments”. The 
chest of viols and the kind of music designed for it were part of the 
cultural furnishing at Kirtling Hall, Norfolk, the seat of the Norths: 
*““a family provision for spending the superfluous time ”’, as North 
expresses it in ‘The Musicall Grammarian’. But though North 
was old enough to remember the great tradition of English consort 
music he was not so fanatically attached to the old fantasy style as 
Thomas Mace was. ‘“ Now to give a censure of this kind of musick ”’, 
he says in the ‘ Grammarian ’, speaking of the In Nomines, ‘‘ I must 
owne myself farr from approving it, because there is no scheme or 
designe in it; for beginning midle and ending are all alike, and it is 
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rather a murmer of accords, than musick: there wants the proper 
change of keys, without wch consort is lame.” North’s taste was 
for something more “ airy’; and his praise for John Jenkins pro- 
ceeded from the belief that Jenkins’s “‘ ayre ’ was “ unexception- 
able’. In North’s pages, indeed, Jenkins figures as an improver of 
music: “* He was a great Reformer of Musick in his time, for he got 
the better of the dullness of the old fancys, and Introduced a 
pleasing air in everything he composed, Interspersing frequent 
divisions and triplas.” But North was apparently willing to go 
only so far along the road towards “ improvement ”’ when this came 
from other quarters; and his non-committal attitude towards the 
new music of his time is an instance of the cautious approach of a 
philosophic ‘* moderate ”’. 

In the Autobiography North makes a fair comment on the intro- 
duction of Italian sonatas into England. After the Restoration, he 
explains, the French style prevailed at Court: “ But we found most 
satisfaction in the Italian, for their measures were just and quick, 
set off with wonderful solemn graves, and full of variety.” He goes 
on: ** The old English fantasias were in imitation of an older Italian 
sort of sonata, but fell from the sprightliness and variety they had, 
even in those times, into a perpetual grave course of fugue. . . . For 
this reason’, he observes, “‘ the old English music has passed for 
dull entertainment, and I must agree it is so to impatient hearers” 
though he admits that he himself was partial to Coperario and 
Ferrabosco. This way of putting things lacks the enthusiastic 
thoroughness of Mace’s censure of the Italian style (‘‘ even that in 
its kind is well’, North declares of the Italian sonata). But North 
apprehended a certain mischief in the shift of taste represented. 

‘“* I may justly say ’’, he observes, “‘ that the late improvements 
of music have been the ruin, and almost banishment of it from the 
nation.” And he goes on to enumerate the disadvantages that 
followed from the laying aside of the old consort music. Here as 
elsewhere music, in North’s estimate, is essentially a form of 
recreation; its profounder effects do not enter into his considerations. 
Recreation, he implies, must involve participation in activities along 
with others; action, as Hobbes would have agreed, is_ itself 
pleasurable, and the surest way to keep the mind in an alert and 
equable state is to see that it is fully occupied. As a species of 
entertainment, the new foreign music and the novelties that went 
with it had the effect of drawing men away from the country seats, 
and inducing the “‘ now-reigning humour of running to London ” 
For after the vertuosi had taken possession of the music enjoyed by 
the world of fashion, men began to be ashamed of the “ plain way ” 
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which could be compassed by amateurs, and were eager to hear 
what skilled practitioners had to offer. ‘ By this”, says North, 
** you may judge what profit the public hath from the improvement 
of music. I am almost of Plato’s opinion, that the State ought to 
govern the use of music, but not for their reasons, but for the use it 
may be of diverting noble families in the generous way of country 
living.’ This observation explains the connotation he gives to 
** public ”’, and it brings out North’s “‘ concern for, and . . . belief 
in traditional values ’’—a phrase I borrow from an essay on North 
by T. A. Birrell—as pertaining to a good deal more than music. 

Of the fashionable musical entertainments themselves, North 
complained that they were fit “‘ only for great cities full of idle 
people’. To his way of thinking the half-crown public concert was 
a triumph of foppery. A combination of “ masters ”’ agree to make 
a concert (“‘ as they call it’), “ but do not submit to the govern- 
ment of anyone”. ‘‘ The master violin must have its solo, then 
joined with a lute, then a fugue or sonata, then a song, then a 
trumpet and hautbois . . . and upon every piece ended the masters 
shift their places to make way for the next; the thorough bass 
ceaseth, and the company know not whether all is ended or anything 
more to come and what.” North’s attitude towards opera is one 
that is familiar enough. He apprehends the danger of “ breaking 
unity’? by joining music to drama—some will come merely to see 
the play, others to hear nothing but the music—and urges that too 
much stress should not be laid on solo voices, since audiences will 
applaud those (“‘ especially if it be a fair Lady ’’) even though they 
fail to appreciate the opera itself. 

His opposition to the promotion of concerts and opera is part of 
his general disparagement of town standards of life. The multi- 
plying of city populations was more likely, in his view, to lead to 
vicious ways of spending time than were the more fully occupied 
ways of country society. North concludes his ‘Grammarian’ by 
suggesting that, as Rome was destroyed by Asiatic luxury, “ so the 
musicall republick will sink to nothing under ye weight of these 
numerous curiositys lately brought over it’. The “ luxurious ”’ 
habits of townspeople encourage the pursuit of what is easily assimi- 
lated in preference to the “ speculative ’’ and traditionally approved. 
With North it is a principle of honour not to take up an intellectual 
interest unless one has a desire to discover the rationale of the 
matter. In his instructions on the teaching of music to children he 
observes that fashionable songs are now taught parrot-fashion to 
people who are too indolent to enquire after the fundamental rules 
of music. ‘ But enough of errors,” he sighs, “‘ there are so much in 
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the world, not only in these circumstantials, or as they are called 
trifles, but in the body and soul of humanity, as would make one 
sick to think.” 

North’s censure of mere fashion is expressed with varying degrees 
of emphasis. Speaking, in the Memoires, of the genius of John 
Jenkins, he wonders why Jenkins’s music is now laid aside. The 
reason, he suggests, is that the age has too high an opinion of its 
own creative capacity; it is “‘a great truth, and notorious, that 
every age since Apollo” has said the same thing of its own music. 
‘** For nothing is more a fashion than music.’ A lack of interest in 
the music of the past he sees as a shortcoming of his times—but then, 
it had probably always been so. His reproach to his frivolous 
generation that would not believe in the value and virtue of any 
bygone music is the very opposite of the complaint one can imagine 
a twentieth-century “speculative dilettante’ expressing in_ his 
commonplace book—his philosophic complaint is more likely to run 
on the lines that the public ear is too well satisfied with the familiar 
heritage and too little alert to listen to what its own age has to give it. 
“In every age’’, says North, little foreseeing the backward-looking 
twentieth century, “ ye music of that time seems best, and they say, 
are we not wonderfully Improved ? and to comparing what they doe 
know with what they doe not know, they are as clear of opinion as 
they that doubt nothing.”’ And again: “* We must not brave it as 
some doe that there was never good music in England but in our 
time.” 

Expressions of approval or disapproval for particular works are 
rare. North’s own opinions, in fact, are seldom divulged outright. 
Instead, he prefers to explain the underlying causes of the pheno- 
mena discussed, and this has made his writings valuable as “‘ source 
material ’’. It was Burney who described North as a “ speculative 
Dilettante ’. He seems not to have been a composer like his 
brother Francis, but he must have been a fair executant. His 
distinction lies in his ability to consider music with a scientist’s and an 
encyclopedist’s mind. Hawkins, with eighteenth-century supercilious- 
ness, called his style “‘ exceedingly quaint and affected ”’, and indeed 
North was born too soon to acquire the elegance of the Queen Anne 
Augustans, though their intellectual habits are incipient in his 
writings. But good, racy phrases are plentiful; thus, praising the 
violinist Matteis, he can say, ‘‘ Every stroke of his bow was a 
mouthful ”’. 

Burney knew North’s Memoires from the manuscript, and 
quoted freely from them. It may even be that North’s plea for 
consideration of the music of the past influenced the historian in 
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some small measure in his pronouncement on Elizabethan Church 
music, when, grudgingly enough but not wholly condemnatorily, he 
wrote: “ However uncouth the compositions of these times may 
appear to those who think all Music barbarous but that of the 
present day: it seems as if those productions . . . were well entitled 
to examination and respect, however the revolutions of taste and 
fashion may have diminished their favour.” 


PAINTINGS OF INSTRUMENTS 


Gli Strumenti musicali nei dipinti della Galleria degli Uffizi. Fifty-one repro- 
ductions. Text by Marziano Bernardi and Andrea della Corte. 
(Turin: Edizioni Radio Italiana. 1952.) 

The painters represented range from Jacopo del Casentino and Ber- 
nardo Daddi to such eighteenth-century masters as Lo Spagnolo, Pittoni 
and Batoni. The reproductions are in monochrome, exceptions being 
coloured plates giving details of Gabriel Metsu’s painting of a woman 
tuning a cittern and of Memling’s ‘ Virgin Enthroned ’. It is a splendid 
book, in which masterpiece follows masterpiece—not, however, to the 
exclusion of Piero di Cosimo’s strangely fantastic ‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda’, with its couple of musicians performing (undistracted by the 
slaughter of the monster) on very improbable instruments. Piero, we 
may take it, was not much of a musician, for his instruments are unprac- 
tical and ugly. Other painters, too, have introduced musical instruments 
into their pictures for decorative rather than realistically illustrative 
effect; but Andrea della Corte gives an impressive list of famous Italian 
painters who were more or less cultivated musicians. In the sixteenth 
century many of them were lute-players, and it is no surprise to find that 
Il Rosso Fiorentino was one of these, so closely observed is his famous 
* Lute-playing Cherub’. Tintoretto himself was, according to Vasari, 
a performer on several instruments, and Domenichino was an instrument- 
maker, as was Benvenuto Cellini’s father, who destined Benvenuto to a 
musical career from which the lad’s obstinate will succeeded in breaking 
away. 





THE SENSATION OF LOUDNESS 


By Li. S. Litoyp 


We are all conscious of the loudness of a note as a sensation in the 
ear. We also know that a musical sound is carried to our ears by 
vibrations in the air. But, in itself, a sound-vibration in the air has 
no loudness; for loudness is not a property of the sound-vibration, 
Nor indeed is the pitch or the quality of a musical note. These are 
attributes of the sound-vibration, and they are attributed to it by our 
hearing faculty, the co-operation of ear and brain. We imagine 
that we hear loudness, pitch and quality in a note that we listen to. 
We are mistaken; for the loudness, pitch and quality of a note have 
no existence independently of the ear. The physical properties of a 
note are frequency—that is, the rate of the vibration—intensity 
that is, the energy of the vibration ——and overtone structure. On 
the combined effect of these properties on our hearing faculty the 
particular attributes given by it to the note, as heard, depend. 
Similarly with the eye. Human beings of normal vision see light of 
pure colours as seen in a rainbow. But the colour does not exist 
independently of the eye. Thus colour vision varies in different 
animals. For example, dogs are not quite devoid of colour vision, 
but in their eyes it is poorly developed; for all practical purposes 
their vision is colourless. 

The more one learns about our hearing faculty the more wonder- 
ful it seems to be. The ear is in some ways much more wonderful 
than the eye. Consider the sensations set up in the eye by what we 
perceive as light of different colours. If we make a blend of two 
kinds of light,! say, of what we perceive as red and green light 
respectively, we see light of a new colour altogether—yellow. But 
if two sound-vibrations in air, of different fundamental frequencies, 
reach the ear, our hearing faculty behaves in quite a different way 
from vision, It just analyses the mixture and tells us what it is 
composed of. Thus if we hear a note with a fundamental vibration 
whose frequency is that of C, and another note with a fundamental 
vibration whose frequency is that of E, the ear says it hears both 
notes and that they are separated by a musical interval of a major 
third. It does not blend the two notes and say that it hears a note 
with the frequency of D, which, in parallel circumstances, is similar 

1 To be distinguished from mixing two pigments, which is quite different. How the 


two kinds of light can be blended is explained on p. 17 of the writer’s book ‘ The Musical 
Ear’ (Oxford University Press). 
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to what the eye does. These notes would be pure tones (see 
below). If our ears did not possess this power music would not be 
possible. 

This power of analysis possessed by the ear is indeed a marvellous 
thing. Using his oscillograph, the physicist can make diagrams of 
the complex vibration that we hear as a tone produced by a musical 
instrument that is bowed or blown. With the help of what is known 
as Fourier’s theorem, and at the cost of considerable labour, or 
using elaborate apparatus, the mathematician can analyse the 
diagram of the complex vibration into its component vibrations, 
provided it is the vibration of a single note. With the ear this proviso does 
not apply, for if it hears a number of notes played or sung together, 
it analyses them into separate notes with no trouble at all. Our 
ears are doing so all day long whenever they hear music. 

The first man to realize in what this property of our hearing 
faculty consisted was Georg Ohm. He formulated in 1843 what is 
known as Ohm’s law of acoustics. This tells us that pendular 
vibrations are the only vibrations in air that our hearing faculty 
perceives as pure tones. A pendular vibration was Ohm’s name for 
a vibration like very short swings of a pendulum, but much more 
rapid, a vibration that is indistinguishable from to-and-fro motion 
in a straight line. It is the simplest vibration known to the mathe- 
matician. A pure tone is one in which our hearing faculty can 
discover no component elements, 7.¢. partial tones. It is therefore the 
simplest tone we can hear. The note of a vibrating tuning-fork 
held with its stem pressed down on a table is a pure tone. On 
Ohm’s pioneering work Helmholtz was later to build. His law 
marks the real beginning of musical acoustics. It establishes a 
relation between a vibration we listen to and the musical tone we 
hear. 

We cannot say that the vibration in the air corresponds, in 
detail, to what we hear. For one who is unfamiliar with the results 
of modern acoustical research there is no easier way in which he 
can learn of the discrepancies between the vibrations we listen to and 
the tones we hear than by learning something of what comparatively 
recent research has to tell us about loudness. . 

Quite evidently loudness is in some way dependent on the 
energy with which the sounding body vibrates. The more vigorously 
it vibrates the louder will be the sound. But there is not a one-to-one 
relation between intensity and loudness. To take the limiting 
instances. There are vibrations so slow, or so extremely rapid, that we 
cannot hear them. The vibrations that are audible to young people 
whose hearing is normally acute range from about 20 vibrations 
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a second to about 20,000 vibrations a second. Beyond those 
limits, however vigorously the sounding body vibrates, it remains 
inaudible to them. Between those limits the loudness of the tone 
they hear depends on the frequency of the exciting vibration as well 
as on its energy, which is called its intensity. The man of science 
measures the intensity in what he calls decibels. He estimates the 
loudness in terms of what he calls phons. One object of this article 
is to offer to readers of Music & Lerrers a simple explanation of 
these terms. 

We are told that Stokowski uses a loudness-meter and that he 
interprets his score on the scale of loudness as follows: 


pp 40 phons f 75 phons 
f 55 phons Sf 85 phons 
mf 65 phons Sff 95 phons 


The loudness-meter “ hears’ by electrical means, and is skilfully 
devised and adjusted to simulate the ear of a normal person of good 
hearing. 

One would like to know how successfully this loudness-meter 
estimates the loudness of the notes of the bass instruments, as 
compared with that of an instrument of high pitch. For as we move 
to notes in the bass stave and below, that are lower and lower in 
pitch, the ear requires them to vibrate with increasing intensity 
before it accepts them as sounding equally loud. ‘To blow the bass 
tuba requires a great deal more energy than is needed to blow the 
piccolo; yet the piccolo holds its own with the tuba in the ear’s 
estimate of loudness. 

Fig. I sets out, in well-known examples of loudness, the scale of 
phons which records the degree of loudness attributed to a vibration 
by our hearing faculty. It gives indications of the degree of loudness 
that is meant by, say, 30 phons, 60 phons and go phons. The 
diagram was used by my late colleague, Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, F.R.S., 
in his presidential address ‘ Noise and the Nation’ to Section A of 
the British Association at their meeting in 1937. He gave me a copy 
to illustrate my pamphlet ‘ Decibels and Phons’. As well as 
recording my indebtedness to him, I have to thank the Oxford 
University Press for permission to use the figure again and for the 
loan of the block. 

To estimate the loudness of a musical note the physicist begins 
with its intensity measured in decibels. In the region above the 
treble stave, where the ear is most sensitive, the loudest note that we 
can bear to hear has about 10 million million times as much energy 
as the faintest tone we can hear at the same pitch. This surprisingly 
rapid increase in intensity as we listen to louder and louder notes is 

1° 
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taken into account in the definition of the decibel. In such circum- 
stances the physicist always turns to a unit in geometrical proportion 
rather than one in arithmetical proportion. That means that 
between successive units in a scale, instead of a common difference 
he uses a common ratio. Between successive unit graduations in 


Fic. I 


Approximate loudness levels of common noises 
BS.1. Loudness scale of phons 


Phons 
Near threshold of pain 
{ 
Prox: 
oximy of aeroplane engine § 


P; omianiby of riveting 


or loud pneumatic drill In printing-press room 


Proximity of loud motor-hern In busy machine shop, pump house etc 


eo_—_—e——oo> 


| /n tube train; window open 
Busy typing reom > 
) In expres train; window open 
Door slamming ) 
| > ln busy main street 
ass 
——- 








Leud conversation o_o 
Quiet conversation P60 la quiet saloon car (30m P A) 
Quret electric meteor at Sft. P50 In suburban train; window open 
Tearing of paper at Sft r40e ln quiet residential street 
Ticking of watch at Sft e304 
e204 In very quiet room 
= iO< In extremely quiet room 
1000 cycles per sec ) § 
sere 0.0002 dyne ? Ou Near threshold of hearing 
peregem. } 


a foot-rule there is a common difference, an inch. The unit the 
physicist uses to measure intensity he calls a ** bel ’’, and successive 
bels in a scale of intensity indicate that each corresponds to a tenfold 
increase. Thus two bels signify a hundredfold increase, three bels a 
thousandfold increase. So our figure of 10 million million increase 
is represented by only 13 bels. But the physicist finds that, in 
practice, he needs something smaller than a bel, and for this he 
divides his bel into 10 decibels each having the same ratio of increase. 
Thus a decibel measures an increase in the ratio of approximately 
5/4; for: 
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PeXExXEXEXEXEXEXKX EX EX 3 10 very nearly 
as anyone can satisfy himself by multiplying these ten fractions out. 
If we wrote 1-26 each time instead of the fraction (3) our continued 
multiplication would give 10 almost exactly. 

In Fig. I the loudness scale of phons is described as a series of 
loudness-levels, for the experienced observer finds it possible to say 
that two sounds of different frequencies have the same degree of 
loudness, t.e. are on the same loudness-level. The scale of loudness, 
as drawn, is that of a note almost exactly two leger-lines above the 
treble stave. This note is produced by a vibration at the rate of 
1,000 times a second, Consider a note of a particular loudness-level 
on this scale, say, 60 phons. We may suppose that if we were to 
travel to the left, at the same loudness-level, we should come to notes 
successively lower and lower in pitch, all of which would sound just 
as loud as the note labelled 60 phons on the scale of loudness. 
Similarly if we were to travel to the right, at the same loudness-level, 
we should come to notes successively higher and higher in pitch, all 
of which would sound just as loud as the note labelled 60 phons on 
the scale of loudness. So Fig. 1 may be pictured as a ladder of 
loudness at this rate of vibration. The black part of the ladder 
indicates noises that might well be reduced in loudness for our 
comlort, in short it indicates noises that we find a nuisance. 

Fletcher and Munson drew their auditory diagram, which is 
reproduced in many reference books, as a ladder of intensities. 
Fach rung represented a constant intensity. It is with Dr. Fletcher’s 
permission that I have redrawn it, in Fig. II, as a ladder of 
loudness, but with much wider rungs than in Fig. I. This is more 
natural for musicians, since they all know what loudness is but are 
less familiar with sound-intensity. The rungs of the ladder in 
Fig. II are labelled, in phons, at each end; and they extend from 
very deep notes of 20 vibrations a second, to very high notes of 
20,000 vibrations a second. The broken vertical line represents a 
note of 1,000 vibrations a second. A series of vertical lines, not 
broken, are drawn at intervals of an octave. Five of these octaves 
are marked as Cs on the music stave. The vertical lines for other Cs 
may be reckoned from these five. 

Climbing up the ladder of loudness are a series of curved lines. 
Each of these curves represents a constant intensity, and each is 
labelled at both ends in decibels. Let us consider, for example, the 
curve labelled 70 (decibels). This begins with a very deep note, 
below bottom C on the piano. It is also very faint, with a loudness 
of less than 10 phons. But as the pitch rises it climbs the ladder of 
loudness very rapidly until, by the time it has reached the vertical 
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line for middle C, it is just about to reach the loudness-level of 
70 phons. It continues to travel more or less along that loudness- 
level till it reaches C in altissimo, 3 octaves higher, when it begins to 
climb still higher up the ladder or, in other words, it becomes louder 
still. 


Fic. Il 







Loudness Leve/s _ Phones 
Loudness Leve/s __ PAons 








Similarly, the reader can follow in detail the intensity curves for 
50, 60, 80 or go decibels. It will be observed that they all have one 
thing in common. Each curve meets the broken ‘vertical line, 
representing vibrations of 1,000 a second, at a point where it crosses 
a rung of the ladder, a rung moreover labelled with the same 
number of phons) as the curved line itself is numbered (in decibels). 
This is a diagrammatic form of the definition of a phon, as given in 
the final paragraph of this paper, the meaning of which it will help 
to make clear. 

There are two dotted line curves in the figure. It will be seen 
that between these two dotted lines the (curved) lines of constant 
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intensity travel, for all practical purposes, along a rung of the 
ladder, 1.e. along a loudness-level. So between these dotted lines 
phons and decibels go hand-in-hand. If the curved lines of constant 
intensity bend either up or down, away from the rungs of the 
ladder, phons and decibels part company. This means that in the 
regions outside the dotted lines intensity alone does not determine 
loudness; frequency also has its effect on loudness in these regions. 

If we interpolate a curved line for 46 decibels between those 
labelled 40 and 50 it will only just reach the bottom rung if the pitch 
is as low as the lowest C shown on the stave. If we similarly inter- 
polate a curved line for 32 decibels between those labelled 30 and 
yo it will only just reach the bottom rung if the pitch is no higher than 
tenor C (an octave below middle C). Similarly if we interpolate a 
curved line for some 18 decibels between those labelled 10 and 20 it 
will only just reach the bottom rung if the pitch is middle C. And 
soon. The loudness-level of the bottom rung, which is 0 phons, is 
called the threshold of hearing. Sounds on the threshold of hearing 
are barely audible to persons of very good hearing. Sounds of the 
pitches given above require only a slight increase of intensity to 
become quite audible to them. 

It was stated above that there are sounds of frequencies of 
20,000 vibrations a second that are audible to young persons of acute 
hearing. For those of us who are getting on in years these high 
sounds are inaudible. Sounds that vibrate more rapidly than this 
are inaudible even to young persons of acute hearing. But they are 
audible to dogs. A dog-whistle can be bought that sounds so shrill 
a note that we cannot hear it. But the dog can hear it. And recent 
research has shown that the rat can hear vibrations of a frequency 
of 40,000 per second very well.? 

Finally, the British Standard definition of the phon, which is 
now accepted as an international standard, is given below as the 
reader can now follow most of its scientific terminology: 


Phon (B.S.).. A unit of equivalent loudness, defined as follows: 
The standard tone shall be a plane sinusoidal sound-wave train [we 
may think of this as a succession of similar pendular vibrations] 
coming from a position directly in front of the observer and having a 
frequency of 1,000 cycles per second. 

The listening shall be done with both ears, the standard tone and 
the sound under measurement being heard alternately and the 
standard tone being adjusted until it is judged by a normal observer 
to be as loud as the sound under measurement. The intensity level 
of the standard tone shall be measured in the free progressive wave. 


2* Science’, August 15th 1941, Vol. 94, No. 2433; a communication to that 
journal made by James Gould and Clifford Morgan, of Harvard University. 
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The reference level shall be taken to be that corresponding to a 
root-mean-square sound pressure of 0.0002 dyne per sq. cm. [for 
this term see Fig. I]. 

When, under the above conditions, the intensity level of the 
standard tone is n decibels above the stated reference intensity, the 
sound under measurement is said to have an equivalent loudness of 
n phons (B.S.). 


EINSTEIN’S SHORT HISTORY 


A Short History of Music. By Alfred Einstein. Illustrated edition with 
4 colour plates and 220 monochrome illustrations selected by 
A. Hyatt King. pp. 220. (London: Cassell. 1953. — 30s. 
Geschichte der Musik. By Alfred Einstein. pp. 336. (Zurich and 
Stuttgart, Pan-Verlag. 1953.) 


The text of the new English edition is that of the translation published 
in 1936, except (says Mr. Hyatt King) for a few small changes made by 
the author while the illustrations were under discussion. These represent 
an ingenious and scholarly choice, and the book is handsome and attrac- 
tive. An edition including 184 pages of musical examples has already 
been issued by Cassell. (When the ‘Short History’ was first published 
in German the musical examples were in a separate companion volume. 

The new Pan-Verlag publication comprises these examples, which fill 
half the volume. Instead of the twenty-one of the original 1917 edition 
there are now forty-two of them, for the most part entire compositions. 
The first now is an Indian dance-song from British Columbia. The 
so-called ** melody of Pindar’s ‘ Golden Lyre’ ”—a seventeenth-century 
forgery—is now discarded to be replaced, as an example of ancient Greek 
music, by * Seikilos’s Song’ from a tombstone discovered some seventy 
years ago in Asia Minor. The composers represented include Dowland 
(lute-song, ‘ My thoughts are winged’) and John Ravenscroft (a trio- 
sonata in the Corellian manner, formerly attributed to Caldara). The 
nineteenth century is not represented. The letterpress gives us a version 
of the History more expanded than that of the Cassell edition, notably in 
the last chapter, ‘ Yesterday and Today’. The sentences on Schonberg 
and Stravinsky are much modified. The former is ‘ the most consequen- 
tial and radical” of the composers of his half-century; and the earlier 
dismissal of Stravinsky in two curt phrases is replaced by a much more 
respectful paragraph. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Lost Tradition in Music: Rhythm and Tempo in J. 8S. Bach's Time. By 
Fritz Rothschild. pp. 325. (London: A. and C. Black. 1953. 63s.) 

It has been generally assumed that Bach and his contemporaries 
allowed individual performers to settle not only the minutiae of interpre- 
tation, but also such fundamental matters as tempo and the number of 
beats in the bar. ‘ The Lost Tradition’ deals with several aspects of 
interpretation ; but its chief object is to show that these composers specified 
the number of beats, and fixed the metronomic rate within certain limits, 
by a formula involving the time-signature and the prevailing note-values. 
lempo-marks were required, but only for a few special purposes; they 
functioned by modifying the result of the formula. Thus—with certain 
reservations—Adagio halved the tempo given by the formula and doubled 
the number of beats, whereas Presto doubled the tempo given by the for- 
mula and halved the number of beats. Certain other words, now regarded 
as tempo-marks, had no effect on the formula; for instance, Andante meant 
simply that the beats were not to be strongly emphasized. ‘The following 
examples will show how the scheme is said to have worked. 

A movement in Common Time, written mostly in semiquavers, was 
played with four crotchet beats at 40-60. Rothschild takes this as the 
standard tempo; I shall refer to it as Slow C. The first Prelude of * The 
$8 ° will serve as an example. 

A movement in Common Time, written mostly in quavers—perhaps 
with one or two semiquavers here and there—was played with four 
crotchet beats at 80-120. I shall refer to this as Fast C; it is simply twice 
as fast as Slow C. The DZ minor Fugue of * The 48’, Part I, will serve 
as an example. 

Barred C, with sixteen semiquavers in the bar, was played with two 
minim beats; it was faster than Slow C, but not twice as fast. The minim 
beats would thus be about 30-40. 

Barred C, with eight quavers in the bar, had two minim beats at 
40-60. The speed was the same as that of Fast C, but the number of 
beats was halved. 

When a movement in Slow C was marked Adagio, the speed was halved 
and the number of beats doubled; thus, the quaver beats were at 40~6o. 
his applies to Italian and German music, but not to French. 

In 3/4 with semiquaver movement, the crotchet rate was 40-60; in 
3/4 with quaver movement, 80-120. In 3/2 with quavers, the minim 
rate was 40-60; with crotchets, 80-120. In 6/8 with semiquaver move- 
ment, the quaver rate was 80-120; with quaver movement, 160-240. 
Most other times had slow and fast versions, in much the same way; 
but the signatures with semiquaver units (6/16, etc. showed no such 
variations. Their semiquaver rate was 160-240. 

A formula for determining tempo in early eighteenth-century music 
has obvious attractions; but the result of applying this one is disturbing 
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in the extreme. In public or in private, innumerable performances 0! 
Bach take place every day; and if Rothschild is right, most of the 
performances are wrong. As a rule, the present-day tempo is appreciably 
too fast (say, 80 instead of a maximum of 60). Occasionally, howeve: 
it is much too slow; in the Crucifixus of the B minor Mass Rothschild give: 
80-—120 for the minims, and in the well-known soprano aria “ Sighins 
weeping ”, from Cantata 21, 160-240 for the quavers. Again, in certain 
works the tempo, being governed by the note-values, changes from 
section to section: in the violin Chaconne, from variation to variation, 
and even from bar to bar. In this and other works there is a furthe: 
complication, for Rothschild asserts that demisemiquavers are often, i! 
not always, to be played in a leisurely recitative-like manner, almost as i! 
they were semiquavers. Thus, the demisemiquavers in bars 120-123 0! 
the Chaconne are to be played at more or less the same speed as the 
semiquavers in bar 124; and those in the D major Fugue of * The 48° 
Part I, are to be treated similarly. 

The formula specifies not only the metronomic rate, but also the 
number of beats in the bar. Rothschild insists that the beats must be 
made perceptible to the listener, not by playing the beat-notes loude: 
but by holding them for more than their normal value. He does not say 
how this is to be done in ensemble music today or, for that matter, how 
it could have been done in the conditions of performance that seem to 
have prevailed in Bach’s time. 

I have somewhere seen or heard it said that beats must have bee: 
played in this way on the harpsichord and organ, because the former can 
produce only a slight dynamic accent, and the latter (at any rate in 
Bach’s time) none at all. The argument is unconvincing. The harpsi- 
chord’s power of accentuation is slight, but quite enough for the purpose. 
As for the organ, it is a commonplace that good organists produce an 
illusion of accent without using the swell pedal or any other mechanical! 
device. 

I stress this matter because, although Rothschild refers to it frequently 

(e.g., pp. 18, 181), he often does so in such a way that it is easy to miss the 
significance of his remarks. Several readers have missed it, to my) 
knowledge; and I did not fully grasp it myself until I heard Arnold 
Goldsbrough’s broadcast review on March 3. Goldsbrough, who has had 
the advantage of discussing the matter with Rothschild in person, 
succeeded in making this point clear both in words and in his specimen 
performances, especially in his final one of the G major Fugue from ‘ The 
48’, Part IT. 
_ Those who heard this latter performance are not likely to have 
forgotten it. For those who did not hear it, I must try to describe it. It 
sounded like the work of a beginner, stumbling over every other semi- 
quaver, and playing the demisemiquaver flourishes at half their prope: 
speed because he had forgotten to allow for them when setting his tempo. 
It must have cost Goldsbrough a vast amount of trouble to play so“ badly”, 
and one must admire the courage and energy displayed in this demonstra- 
tion of Rothschild’s principles. 

The importance of ‘ The Lost Tradition’ will by now be clear. As 
Bach made substantial contributions to almost every department of the 
current repertory, almost every musician is affected by Rothschild’s 
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results: affected to such an extent that if those results come to be accepted 
he will have to revise most of his Bach tempi and unlearn everything he 
knows about playing in time. 

This matter of playing in time—or rather, of exhibiting beats by 
playing out of time—must be borne in mind throughout. According to 
Rothschild, the difference between plain C and barred C is not simply a 
matter of tempo and of thinking in four or two beats. If the signature is 
plain C, the player must stumble (so to speak) four times in every bar; 
if barred C, only twice (subject to certain reservations about the rhyth- 
mical structure of the first bar, which will be touched on below). 

The book is awkwardly planned. The main conclusions are stated 
first; the evidence, in the form of quotations from contemporary text- 
books, is presented later. The significance of some of the quotations is not 
immediately apparent, and Rothschild has perhaps underestimated the 
amount of commentary required by present-day readers. Cross- 
references are few and vague, and there is no index. Asa result, it is often 
difficult to find out whether Rothschild’s conclusions are based on 
evidence presented in the book, or on evidence that he did not present 
because he thought it was common knowledge, or on no evidence at all. 
For instance, I am not satisfied that the standard crotchet rate (in Slow C) 
was as slow as 40-60; but I am ready to admit that I may have missed the 
connection between the conclusion stated on p. 6 and one or more of the 
vague and contradictory quotations a hundred pages later. Again, on 
pp. 191-2 Rothschild lays it down as a rule that the rhythmical pattern 
of a movement is determined by that of its first bar: if the first bar of a 
fugue is filled by a semibreve, so that only one beat can actually be played, 
there will be only one beat in the bar throughout the fugue. So far as I 
can discover (and I wish to emphasize this qualification), this rule has 
grown out of some remarks on pp. 83-4. It is there laid down, without 
discoverable authority, that the pattern is determined by the first bar when 
the movement (or section of a movement) is marked Allegro. The matter 
is again referred to, rather ambiguously, on p. 139. By p. 191 the rule 
has become applicable even when Allegro is absent, and capable of over- 
riding time-signatures written by Bach himself. 

The book cannot be fully discussed within reasonable limits of time 
and space. Certain aspects of it must inevitably be picked out for critical 
attention; and the aspect that will chiefly be considered here is the 
formula (time-signature plus note-values plus occasional tempo-marks) 
and its applicability to Bach. The latter limitation is not unfair. Most 
of the music examples are taken from Bach; Chapter VIII, a table of 
tempi for various well-known works, does not mention any other composer ; 
and Bach is, for practical purposes today, the most important of the 
composers affected. 

Bach left no written instructions corresponding to Rothschild’s 
formula; and if he gave any oral instructions, they do not seem to have 
been recorded. To discover the meanings of his time-signatures one has 
therefore to begin with the textbooks and prefaces of his contemporaries. 
Experience shows that two things can safely be prophesied of any such 
study: that unless it is comprehensive its results will be misleading; and 
that if it is comprehensive they will be indefinite. Today, authors of 
rudiments textbooks are inclined to generalize; if they have views of their 
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own, they usually present them with caution. The authors of 1700 h. 
no such inhibitions; many of them spoke neither for their fellow- 
countrymen nor even for all the members of their own circles, but simply 
for themselves. On certain points of ornamentation, for instanc: 
Heinichen differed from J. S. Bach, and J. C. F. Bach contradicted his 
brother Emanuel. It is sometimes possible to reconcile the conflictin: 
statements of various authors, and to guess fairly plausibly at the practice 
of a certain circle or of German composers in general; but even when th 
can be done, it has to be remembered that Bach may have had views o! 
his own, and also that his views may have changed from time to time. 

According to Rothschild, the French differed from the Italians ove: 
the meaning of Adagio, and the Italians differed from the Germans over 
Presto. Of Adagio he asserts (p. 59) that “* German musicians . . . wert 
faithful followers of the Italian school”. I cannot find that he has 
produced any evidence to support this assertion; but I am not her 
concerned to question it. My point is that if Germans and Italians 
agreed over Adagio, it seems strange that they should not have agreed 
over Presto also. Rothschild throws no light on this inconsistency. He 
quotes the finale of the ‘ Italian Concerto’ as a solitary example of Bach’s 
use of the Italian Presto (p. 75); all his other Bach examples (pp. 76-9) are 
said to illustrate the German Presto. 

It is bad enough to be told that Presto has two meanings in Bach's 
music, and to be left unconvinced that the Italian meaning occurs only 
once; but there might have been worse to come, for Rothschild could 
have shown, by applying his usual methods, that in the writings of one 
Italianate German the word had a third meaning. On pp. 133 and 312 
Rothschild translates and quotes from Heinichen’s * General-Bass ’ 
(1728), Ch. IV, § 45; but he has neglected § 46 and the relevant musi 
example: 

Now these two kinds of Allabreve [described in previous paragraphs] ar 
accompanied in the same way as the Semiallabreve already mentioned. ‘Their 
crotchets are treated as if they were quavers in ordinary slow time; that is, eact 


crotchet has a chord to itself, unless it is a passing-note, and the quavers are treated 
like the semiquavers [of Slow C] . 


There follows a music example marked Presto with barred C, and 
moving in quavers. If Heinichen’s words (‘ the quavers are treated like 
the semiquavers ”) could be interpreted as Rothschild has interpreted 
similar passages, the tempo of this example would be twice as fast as that 
of Slow C (2.e., crotchet 80-120). According to Rothschild’s rules,* it 
should be four times as fast (crotchet 160 240 ; and this remains true 
whether the Presto is Italian or German. 

I have here argued as Rothschild argues himself: on the assumption 
that when Heinichen said “ the quavers are treated like the semiquavers ” 
he meant them to be played at the same speed. As critical readers will 
have guessed from the wording of § 46, this assumption is false. In his 
Chapter IV Heinichen provides a set of rules of thumb, to help continuo- 
players to distinguish between harmony-notes and passing-notes; he is 
concerned with speed only so far as speed concerns the number of notes 
that can be allowed to pass. When he says “ the quavers are treated like 


Barred C with quaver movement implies minim beats at 40-60; an Italian Presto 


e s the te mpo; a German Presto doubles the tempo and reduces the beats to one in 
the bar. 
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the semiquavers ** he means that quavers, in the particular kinds of 
Allabreve here referred to, are harmonized as if they were semiquavers 
in Slow C; and it needs no pointing out that similarity of harmonization 
does not necessarily imply any very close similarity of speed. 

In Goldsbrough’s words, Heinichen has been “ one of Rothschild’s 
richest sources of information ’’. So far as I can discover, in relating the 
metronomic rate of Slow C to the rates of 3/4, 6/8, and other times, 
Rothschild has in fact relied more on Heinichen than on any other 
authority. It will be disconcerting if this mass of information, with its 
appearance of mathematical precision, turns out to be based on statements 
that are concerned not with speed itself but with harmonization as 
affected by speed. 

According to Rothschild (p. 184), demisemiquavers should be played 
like semiquavers; ‘* hence their value was flexible’, and they are to be 
taken in a leisurely and recitative-like manner. Heinichen appears to be 
the only authority for this statement; Rothschild translates him thus 

p.- 170 
We need not spend much time over demisemiquavers, i.e. notes with three tails. 

If a beginner finds these notes in a lesson . . . he has only to imagine them all with 

one tail less, regardless of whether they appear by themselves or in combination with 

semiquavers; they can then be treated according to the ordinary rules . 

Rothschild misquotes Heinichen’s music examples; but it is clear, even 
so, that Heinichen is still concerned only to show how “ quick notes in 
the bass ” should be harmonized. He has already given rules for quavers 
and semiquavers; he now says that semiquavers and demisemiquavers 
in 3/8 time are to be harmonized as if they were quavers and semiquavers 
in 3/4 time. (See F. T. Arnold, ‘ Thorough-Bass’, p. 763, where the 
music examples are more reliable than those in ‘ The Lost ‘Tradition ’.) 
It is hard to see how Rothschild came to misunderstand this passage 
so completely; but that he has misunderstood it there can be no doubt. It 
follows that although one can treat demisemiquavers flexibly (as most of 
us do already) when they occur in recitative-like passages, there is in the 
ordinary way no justification for playing them at half their proper speed. 

In dealing with the words Andante and Allegro Rothschild has not so 
much misunderstood the contemporary evidence as disregarded it. On 


Andante he quotes Brossard (p. 69): ** Walking with even steps. It means 
especially in the Basso Continuo—that one must play the notes evenly, 
keeping the tones well separated *. This may well be generally true, and 


is certainly worth noting; but when Rothschild goes on to deny that 
Andante affected tempo, he is contradicting Heinichen, who (p. 947) lists 
Andante with Adagio and Presto as “* the usual words ” that are capable of 
affecting tempo. 

Rothschild vives Allegro two special meanings that need not be dis- 
cussed here ; otherwise, he says, it means simply “ gay * and has no effect 
on the tempo indicated by the formula. This is contradicted both by 
evidence that he quotes and by evidence that he does not quote. 

He translates Brossard thus (p. 124): “ C by itself... indicates a 
measure of four time-units ; these are quick or slow ac cording as the measure 
is marked Allegro or Adagio, and if nothing is marked Adagio should be 
understood ”. On p. 137 he quotes the definition from Walther’s Lexicon, 
which is to the same effect and may well have been based on Brossard’s. 
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These definitions need no commentary. Nothing could be clearer than 
that Allegro affects the tempo drastically. 

Again, Rothschild translates Leclair thus (p. 86): ‘ I do not under- 
stand by the term Allegro too fast a movement; it is a gay movement. 
Those who hurry it too much . . . render the music trivial”. In other 
words, Allegro is not Presto. 

I add some references that Rothschild does not quote. Daniel Speer 
(1697) classes Allegro with Preste and Ala breve as words that imply a quick 
tempo. Mattheson (1713) defines Allegro as “‘ hurtig”’. It is even possible 
to quote Bach himself, whose * Rules for Thorough-Bass’ have been 
preserved in a copy that belonged to his admirer Kellner. The manu- 
script dates from 1738; but the views expressed do not apply exclusively 
to the last years of Bach’s life, for they are to a large extent based on 
Niedt’s textbook of 1700 (see F. T. Arnold, p. 224). Bach’s own instruc- 
tions can be translated thus (from Spitta, German edition, II. 917): 

. common time is nowadays shown in two ways, thus: C 2. The second way ts 
used by the French in pieces that are to go quickly and briskly, and the Germans 
follow their example. Otherwise, Germans and Italians generally keep to the first 
way, especially in sacred church music, and adopt a slow tempo. If it is to go fast, 
the composer expressly adds Allegro or presto; if slowly, Adagio or Lento is written 
beneath [the stave]. 

It seems hardly necessary to search for further evidence that Allegro 
meant much the same in a Bach autograph as it means today. 

The following point is not very closely connected with the formula, 
but is of considerable practical importance. Rothschild insists (pp. 48, 
207) that when dotted quavers and semiquavers are written against 
triplets the semiquavers are to be played as sextolets—afler the third 
triplet quaver, not with it. He quotes Quantz as his authority (p. 173); 
but for the purposes of this review the opinions of Quantz count for less 
than those of Emanuel Bach (who interprets the semiquavers as triplets), 
and for much less than the evidence of J. S. Bach’s own music. Rust, 
who edited Cantata 94 for the Bach-Gesellschaft, had access to an auto- 
graph organ part as well as an autograph score. He says that at one 
point (BG XXII, p. 123) the organ part has dotted-quaver notation under 
the double signature barred C 12/8. In the score,* the same notes are 
written in triplet notation (crotchets and quavers) under the signature C. 
It follows that when such passages occur in J. S. Bach’s music the semi- 
quavers are usually to be played as triplet quavers; Quantz’s interpreta- 
tion can be held in reserve for special circumstances. 

This matter is discussed in the preface to BG XXIi, on pp. xxi-ii. 
On pp. 196-7 Rothschild has translated two extracts from this same 
preface, one from p. xxi and one from pp. xxii-iii. It is remarkable that 
he has ignored the discussion of Cantata 94, and the example from 
Emanuel Bach, which fill the space between his two extracts. 

This limited survey of Rothschild’s work on Bach’s contemporaries can 
be summarized thus. His definition of Presto is incomplete: that of 
Andante is contradicted by one of his own “ richest sources’: that of 
Allegro is contradicted by Bach himself. His interpretation of demisemi- 
quavers is based on a misunderstanding. His table of relationships 
between Slow C and other times seems to be based, to a large extent, on the 
statements of an author who was talking about something else. In 


*I have to thank Dr. Virneisel for a microfilm. 
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interpreting the combination of dotted-quaver and triplet notation he has 
relied on an author who did not agree with Bach, After these failures in 
detail it is difficult to feel much confidence in his major generalizations: 
the formula and the standard tempo. 

The following passage, very freely translated from Mattheson (Das 
Neu-Er6ffnete Orchestre, pp. 91-2), may perhaps throw some light on 
conditions in 1 713: 

I have already remarked, in speaking of 12/8 time, that slow music is today 
finding more favour than fast. Composers have not, however, considered it necessary 
to return to using long notes; they tend rather to keep the short note-values, but 
adopt slow tempi. I may add a note, in passing, on the difference between time and 
tempo. . . . It is impossible to explain this difference . . . without a large number 
of examples; but you can get an idea of it by looking out two arias or other pieces. 
Let them both be in 12/8 time, but one slow [affectuos] and the other quick [hurtig]. 
he time is the same, but the tempo entirely different [gantz contrair}. ... This 
example shows the difference at its crudest, but gives very little idea of its delicacy; 
the latter is a question of experience, judgement and taste. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Mattheson seems to have been 
incapable of thinking clearly. Having said that the difference between 
time and tempo cannot be explained without a large number of examples, 
he proceeds to explain it with admirable clarity in about forty words, 
without using any music examples at all. In the original, the whole 
passage from “ It is impossible ’’ onwards is a single sentence; and it is 
not surprising that when he reached the end of it he had forgotten what 
he was talking about. As his own example shows, the difference between 
time and tempo was no more a matter of experience and taste in 
Mattheson’s day than it is now; what was in his mind throughout the 
sentence, and especially at the end of it, was something very different 

the determination of tempo. One may hazard a guess that, when 
Mattheson sat down to play at Hamburg in 1713, he set his tempo by the 
same rules of thumb that are familiar today: by reading the words (if any), 
looking for the shortest notes and using his common sense. 

Thus far the question has been whether Rothschild’s conclusions are 
securely founded on contemporary evidence. The time has now come to 
ask whether they apply to Bach. This is a separate question, and not an 
easy one to answer. The fact that Rothschild does not agree with every- 
thing in the textbooks does not prove that Bach would not have agreed 
with him; and the fact that most of his tempi are abnormal, by present-day 
standards, must be carefully put aside as irrelevant. There are, however, 
certain tests that can legitimately be applied. 

In the preface to BG XXII (p. xxiii) Rust came to the conclusion that 
Bach made no distinction between C and barred C. Some of his evidence 
isofno value. Today, for instance, barred C may seem a strange signature 
for the first movement of Organ Sonata I; but this does not prove that 
Bach meant nothing, or made a mistake, when he wrote it. But Rust’s 
final examples, from the first chorus and the alto aria of Cantata 97, 
cannot be so easily disposed of. 

In the autograph score of the first chorus, the continuo stave has C; 
all the other staves have barred C. Most of the original parts, including 
a non-autograph First Violin part, have barred C; but the other First 
Violin part, which is autograph, has C, 

The autograph score of the alto aria has barred C; so also the original 
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non-autograph parts. But at least two of the parts (Violin I and Viola) 
are autograph; and these have C. 

All the parts of this cantata, autograph or non-autograph, were revised 
by Bach auf das Sorg faltigste. 

It would be absurd to suggest that Bach never made a mistake in his 
time-signatures; it is pretty certain that he did so when he wrote C, 
instead of barred C, in the continuo stave of the first chorus. But to 
explain the time-signatures of this Cantata as mistakes, one must suppose 
that Bach miscopied the signature of the first chorus once, and that of the 
aria twice: and further, that in spite of very careful revision he did not 
notice the difference between his signatures and the copyist’s. The parts 
were not corrected at rehearsal; presumably, therefore, one has to 
envisage a performance in which the leader prolonged four beat-notes in 
every bar of the first chorus, while everyone else, including the other 
First Violinist, prolonged only two. In the aria the leader was again out 
of step, though joined this time by the viola-player. Finally, it must be 
remembered that it was Bach, and not the copyist, who was responsible 
for this confusion. 

Of its type, this is the most striking piece of evidence known to me; 
but I append three more examples. 

In the preface to BG XXIII Rust draws attention to the first move- 
ment of Cantata 101, edited from various non-autograph scores and a set 
of original parts corrected by Bach. Here Rust printed the signatures 
getreu den Originalen. ‘The flute, voices and continuo have C; the other 
instruments have barred C. 

In the same preface Rust draws attention to the first movement of 
Cantata 110. This is otherwise known as the first movement of the fourth 
Orchestral Suite; it is in the usual overture style, with slow sections at the 
beginning and end. There is no autograph of the Suite; but in the auto- 
graph score of the cantata the first slow section has barred C, the second 
plain C. 

In the first movement of the French Overture for clavier, both the 
slow sections should have barred C. This is the reading of both the early 
version, as preserved in a copy made by Anna Magdalena Bach, and the 
final version, as it appears in the second impression of the original 
edition. In the first impression of the edition, the first slow section was 
marked C. One of the extant copies of the first impression was heavily 
corrected in manuscript not only by a proof-reader of some sort but also 
by Bach himself; yet neither the reader nor Bach corrected this signature.* 

These examples cannot be set aside simply because there are only five 
movements involved, for there is no reason to suppose that they are the 
only ones. It may be that others could be found by reading all the 
BG prefaces; and as some of the editors did undoubtedly alter time- 
signatures without notice, there may be dozens of examples awaiting 
discovery in autographs that have never been properly described. It was 
left for me to discover the last of the above examples, only three years ago. 


* Thanks to the promptness and courtesy of Mr. Beck, Dr. Virneisel and their 
colleagues, | have been able to obtain microfilms of the score and parts of Cantata 97. 
My description of the French Overture is based on a microfilm of Anna’s manuscript and 
direct examination of the original edition. For the other data given above I have relied 
on Rust. It is fairly safe to do so; he had nothing to gain from misrepresenting the facts. 
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It would not be at all easy to explain these examples away as mere 
mistakes, even if they were known to be the only ones; for the number of 
mistakes involved would in any case be much greater than five. It is 
doubtful whether there is a simpler and more comprehensive explanation 
than Rust’s—that Bach made no distinction between plain C and barred 
C; and in the quasi-science of musicology, just as in the real sciences, it is 
the simplest and most comprehensive explanation that has to be accepted. 
The position is, therefore, that until further investigations have been made, 
Rothschild’s rules for C and barred C cannot be accepted as valid for 
Bach; and this amounts to a plain hint that all his other rules should, for 
the present, be treated with caution. 

On pp. 196-7 Rothschild quotes extensively from the preface to 
BG XNII (giving incorrect references, to XXIII instead of XXII, and 
later to NVIII instead of NVII). His quotations actually include the 
vital sentence about the aria of Cantata 97. Strange as it may seem, he has 
entirely failed to grasp its significance. He has made no attempt to 
explain Rust’s conclusion away; he has been content to dismiss the whole 
matter as an example of the “* somewhat peremptory criticism ” practised 
by the BG editors. His procedure here gives an unfavourable impression 
of his critical capacity, and forces one to question the whole of his work 
on Bac h. 

I pass on to a test of a different type. The Gratias of the B minor Mass 
has the signature barred C, and is marked Allabreve. The Dona Nobis 

a “ parody” of the Gratias—has simply barred C. According to 
Rothschild (p. 25) this means that the Gratias goes twice as fast as 
the Dona Nobis; the minim rates given are 80-130 and 40-60. 

A tempo-variation of 50 per cent—say, from 60 to go—is generally 
considered wide. The variation implied by Rothschild’s rule is enormous: 
it is very difficult to imagine that Bach, having conceived the Gratias at an 
average rate of 100, could have tolerated the same music at an average 
rate of 50. The discrepancy can be reduced by supposing that the 
Gratias should go at the minimum rate of 80, and the Dona Nobis at the 
maximum of 60; but the supposition has about it a certain air of special 
pleading. If Rothschild were free to adopt minimum and maximum rates 
whenever it suited him (to do him justice, he shows no tendency to do so), 
so also would players be, and the formula would lose much of its value. 

Similar arguments may perhaps apply to the finale of the ‘ Italian 
Concerto’. If the Boston manuscript is what it appears to be—a faithful 
copy of an early version, otherwise unknown—Bach originally marked 
this movement Allegro, but later Presto. According to Rothschild, the 
alteration would have doubled the tempo. 

There is a third test that can legitimately be applied. A scientific 
theory serves not only to explain observed phenomena, but also to predict 
phenomena that have not yet been observed. I quote from Jeans, ‘ The 
Universe Around Us’, 1946, pp. 79-80: 

The general theory of relativity accounted at once for phenomena of planetary 
motion which Newton’s law of gravitation had entirely failed to explain . . . It also 
predicted other phenomena—the apparent displacements of stars near the sun at an 
eclipse, resulting from the light . . . being bent as it passes through the sun’s 
gravitational field, and a certain displacement of stellar spectra towards the red 
end... The [latter] phenomenon was entirely unsuspected when the predictions 
were first made, but [like the eclipse effect] has since been fully confirmed by 


observation. 
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Thus, if Rothschild’s theory were sound, it would not only agree with 
the signatures and tempo-marks in Bach autographs, but also enable one 
to detect errors in copies and editions without seeing the autographs. 
Bach’s behaviour differs from that of the planets in that one must make 
allowance for his mistakes; but the allowance need only be a very small 
one. If his time-signatures really had all the meanings that Rothschild 
ascribes to them, they were far more important than modern time- 
signatures; and as mistaken signatures are rare in the autographs of 
present-day composers, they ought to be very rare indeed in the auto- 
graphs of Bach. 

Rothschild has made about forty such predictions. They can fairly 
be described as “ predictions of phenomena that have not yet been 
observed ”’, for by his own confession (p. 154) he “ has had no access to 
Bach’s original manuscripts”. They can therefore be used to test the 
soundness of his theory: that is to say, the applicability of his formula to 
Bach. Unfortunately, a dozen or more of his predictions are beyond 
verification, since the relevant autographs have disappeared. Others 
cannot be verified within the time that can reasonably be spent on a 
review; for in present-day conditions it may take months to locate a 
manuscript, let alone to obtain photographs or a reliable description of it. 
For these reasons I have only been able to verify nine predictions, with the 
results set forth below. 

By way of introduction to this matter, I give some examples of Roth- 
schild’s treatment of Bach’s texts. He has been very ready to accuse 
copyists and editors of altering Bach’s signatures. Authors who indulge 
in the popular game of editor-baiting do not always take the precautions 
that they accuse others of neglecting; and it is not surprising to find that 
some of his accusations are so ill-founded that it would have been better 
not to publish them. One, at least, is false. According to Rothschild 
(p. 77), in Bach’s day it was “ not permissible ”’ to add Presto to a barred 2 
signature, but this combination “ appears in an edition of the Sonatas 
for Violin and Piano by J. S. Bach (Neue Deutsche Bach Gesellschaft). 
Whenever we see such marks in later editions we must realize that they 
were added by editors who were ignorant of the meanings of signatures 
and marks at the time of the Old Tradition’. As a matter of fact, the 
combination in question does not appear in the NBG edition. 

On pp. 197-8 Rothschild rejects the Adagios in the first bars of Cantata 3 
and the B minor Mass, because they are not in the autograph scores. 
A glance at the relevant volume of the BG will show that the editor of 
Cantata 3 was not at all inclined to invent additional tempo-marks. It 
can safely be assumed that he found this Adagio in the original parts; and 
it is well known that Bach habitually marked his parts more fully than 
his scores. 

As for the Mass, in a note to p. 64 Rothschild states that the Adagio 
‘ was added in later editions’. By p. 198, however, he has realized that 
the Adagio is in the Dresden parts. He then contrives to suggest that the 
parts were written at a late date and corrupted by the copyist. The 
Dresden parts are those that Bach presented to the King in 1733: so much 
for their date. They appear never to have been used: so much for the 
possibility that they were corrupted after they left Bach’s hands. Accord- 
ing to the BG editor, there are fifteen original parts for the first chorus. 
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Of these at least six are autograph, and the continuo was revised through- 
out by Bach, who added tempo-marks. Until further investigations have 
been made, therefore, it will be safe to assume that this Adagio also is 
authentic. 

The BG edition of the works for unaccompanied violin was based on 
various sources, of which the most important were the two manuscripts 
referred to as A and B. The editor’s discussion of them gives one the 
impression that he regarded them both as autographs. B is now known to 
have been written, at least in part, by Anna Magdalena Bach—this much 
can be guessed from the wording of the title-page, even in the garbled 
version quoted by Rothschild on p. 199. The authenticity of A, to judge 
from the specimen page in BG XLIV, is highly questionable. Rothschild, 
however, seems to accept it as autograph ; at all events, on PP- 199-200 he 
refers to it as ‘‘ most likely Bach’s original MS ”’, and prefers two of its 
readings to those of B. ‘There is, however, a third manuscript to be 
considered (Berlin, P 967, now at Tiibingen) ; and this is unquestionably 
autograph. It was unknown to the BG editor; but it need not have been 
unknown to Rothschild, for a facsimile of it was published more than two 
years before ‘ The Lost Tradition’. In both the passages quoted by 
Rothschild, B agrees with the autograph, whereas A does not. 

Rothschild has been equally unfortunate in some of his other references 
to this group of works (pp. 201, 254-7). Here it is possible that he has been 
misled by the Hering manuscript, which is in his possession. 

D minor Allemande. BG has C. Hering is not mentioned. Rothschild 
tentatively suggests barred C. The autograph has C., 

B minor Allemande. BG has C. Hering and Rothschild have barred C. 
The autograph has C, 

G minor Fugue. BG has Allegro C. Hering and Rothschild have barred 
C, without Allegro. The autograph has barred C, wrth Allegro. According 
to Rothschild, Allegro does not affect the tempo; it may therefore be 
thought that his theory cannot fairly be expected to predict the presence 
or absence of this mark. On his own showing, however, this is not so: 
for on pp. 258-9 he has considered himself justified in rejecting Allegros. 
His rejection of Allegro here is therefore just as much a mistake as his 
adoption of non-autograph time-signatures in other movements. 

E major Menuet II. BG and Rothschild have 3/4. Hering is not 
mentioned. The autograph has 3. According to Rothschild (pp. 128, 
160-1), 3 and 3/4 are not equivalent. 

Again, for the Patrem Omnipotentem of the B minor Mass Rothschild 
has adopted the BG signature without comment (barred C, p. 287). The 
autograph score (available in facsimile) has barred 2. 

Some readers may feel that the theory has failed in all the examples 
quoted above: that it ought to have prevented Rothschild from rejecting 
the Adagios in Cantata 3 and the Mass, and from making mistakes of 
various kinds in dealing with the other works. These examples un- 
doubtedly tell against the theory; but it would perhaps be unfair to 
regard them as absolute failures. Some small allowance must be made for 
Bach’s own mistakes: it is for this reason that I have not mentioned 
Rothschild’s failure to predict that in both the Bourrée and the Double of 
the violin Partita in B minor (with two minims in the bar) the autograph 
has 2/4. (I take these tobe mistakes. Whether they are or not, Rothschild 
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has not explained them.) Again, it is possible that in some of the 
examples the variations of tempo implied by the different time-signatures 
are too subtle to be predictable. Finally, it is possible that Rothschild’s 
imperfect understanding of the textual problems has sometimes prevented 
him from giving due weight to his theory; after all, it is usual to pay some 
attention to a reputed autograph, such as manuscript A of the violin 
works. What these examples do prove is that Rothschild has not taken 
enough trouble to find out what Bach wrote. 

The predictions now to be discussed—the nine that I have been able 
to verify—are in a different class. The variations of tempo are not 
unpredictably subtle, and there do not appear to be any textual mis- 
understandings. * 

French Suite in D minor, Gigue. Various editions have C. Rothschild 
successfully predicts the signature of the autograph—barred C. 

The 48, Part Il, Fugue in Ey. The first bar contains only one note, a 
semibreve; according to Rothschild, this means that the whole Fugue has 
to be played with one beat in the bar: “‘ we therefore assume the original 
marking to have been Alla Breve C ” (p. 194). He here questions not the 
editions, but the authenticity of the British Museum manuscript itself, 
I have dealt with this matter, from a rather different point of view, in 
Music AND Lertrers, April 1953, pp. 121-2. The manuscript is auto- 
graph; the signature is barred C, and has not been tampered with. 

The same, Fugues in DG minor and FZ minor. Rothschild (pp. 250-1 
adopts barred C. The autographs have C. 

The same, Fugue in Ay. Rothschild (p. 252) adopts barred C. The 
British Museum autograph has C. Since my April article was written, 
I have re-examined my photographs of the Berlin autograph; I can now 
say with confidence that this also has C. Thus, Bach gave this Fugue 
the signature C on two separate occasions; he is not likely to have been 
mistaken twice. 

The other predictions concern two of the clavier Partitas, extant in 
original editions but not in autographs. Partita I was published singly in 
1726, Partita [fin 1727. In 1731 allsix Partitas were issued in a collected 
edition, as the first part of the Clavieriitbung. It is important to observe 
that in 1731 the plates were not simply taken down from their shelf and 
sent untouched to the printer; the page-numbers were altered, headings 
were added, and music corrections were made in Partitas I and III. I 
cannot answer for the others, for I have not seen the single editions of 
them. In 1731, therefore, the idea of correction was in Bach’s mind, and 
he had had four or five years in which to notice mistakes in the first two 
Partitas. Admittedly, he did not correct all the mistakes in the Partitas, 
either in 1731 or later; but it seems reasonable to suppose that if the time- 
signatures and tempo-marks were as significant as Rothschild would have 
one believe, they at least would have received attention. 

Partita 1, Allemande. Rothschild (p. 155) adopts barred C. The editions 
of 1726 and 1731 have C. 


* Sources: for the French Suite, a microfilm of the autograph: for the Partitas, the 
British Museum copies of Partita II] (1727) and the collected edition of 1731, and a 
microfilm of the Yale copy of Partita I (1726): for ‘The 48’, the British Museum 
autographs. Note that Rothschild’s prediction concerning the E major Fugue is one of 
those that cannot be verified. There is no extant autograph; the British Museum 
manuscript was written by Anna. 
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The same, Gigue. Rothschild (p. 163) suggests barred C. The editions 
of 1726 and 1731 have C. 

Partita IT, Sinfonia. Rothschild (p. 231) suggests barred C for the first 
few bars, and rejects the tempo-mark. The edition of 1731 has Grave 
Adagio C. Whatever may be said of Partita I, or of the C in this move- 
ment, the words Grave Adagio must be right. They may or may not be in 
the edition of 1727; but they are too conspicuous to have appeared in the 
edition of 1731 without Bach’s approval. 

Counting both the autographs of the Fugue in Ab, nine predictions 
have been considered here. One is right, two are in the highest degree 
questionable, and six are wrong. 

I do not know how many of Rothschild’s other predictions can be 
verified, because I am not sure how many of the relevant autographs are 
extant; but I believe there are not more than nineteen. There is very 
good reason to suppose that two of these unverified predictions are wrong 
(those concerning the organ Prelude and Fugue in G, BWV 541) ; but even 
if it should turn out that Rothschild is right in all these cases, his total of 
indisputably successful predictions would still be only twenty out of 
twenty-eight. The proportion of error would still be uncomfortably high, 
and much too high to be ascribed to mistakes made by Bach. 

Such results are only to be expected, for Rothschild’s treatment of 
Bach has been logically indefensible. He has obtained his information 
from modern editions, whose reliability he is never tired of questioning; 
and a theory based on unreliable sources cannot be used to prove that the 
sources are right whenever they agree with the theory, and wrong when- 
ever they disagree with it. 

The following are among the minor points that require clarification or 
correction. 

Page 22. Of “ And with His stripes ’’, from ‘ Messiah ’, Rothschild 
remarks: ‘* With the short bar lines after each measure and the long bar 
line after the fourth measure Handel implied that four Alla Breve 
measures were to be executed like one measure in 4/1 time. Modern 
editions fail to show the difference between the short and the long bar 
lines . . .”’. Long bar-lines occur at irregular intervals—not always at 
four-bar intervals—throughout this and other movements. A glance at 
the manuscript is enough to show that they serve rather to hold Handel’s 
sketchy score together than to indicate 4/1 or any other time. 

Page 42. ‘* Between 1700 and 1750 the C was attached to triple [or 
compound] time signatures only where the value of the notes was 
diminished, as, for instance, in 3/4 without semiquavers.” ‘This seems 
inconsistent with the C 24/16 and C 12/8 signatures applied to a prelude 
that runs continuously in semiquavers (‘ Herr Gott ’, in the Orgelbiichlein 
autograph 

Page 183. Rothschild uses the word Luftpause for a break between two 
phrases, and remarks: “ In order to render a Luftpause effectively a certain 
amount of time was needed and the voice without the Luftpause had to 
be adjusted accordingly. ‘The decision as to how long the Luftpause should 
be held was left to the performer.” This seems to mean that a phrasing- 
break disturbs the even flow of beats; but Couperin is quoted on p. 172 as 
saying, ‘‘ These pauses [indicated by commas] must be made noticeable 
without changing the measure ” 
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That much remains to be learnt about the performance of Bach’s 
music there is no doubt whatsoever; but with time-signatures and tempo- 
marks, as with ornaments and continuo realizations, it will be necessary 
to make a comprehensive study of the textbooks of the period: to show 
which of the authors are likely to have agreed with Bach: to study each 
author’s remarks in their full context, not as isolated sentences: to observe 
the utmost caution in interpreting obscurities and reconciling contradic- 
tions: to base all fundamental quotations from Bach on autographs or 
original editions: and to realize that it is better to admit ignorance than 
to mishandle evidence. Such a study would call for exceptional library 
facilities and the brains of a Spitta; but there is no doubt either that it 
could be written or that it is badly needed. 

* The Lost Tradition ’ is far from being the book we are waiting for; 
but it has at least served to arouse interest in this difficult subject—more 
interest, probably, than a more scholarly book would have done. If it 
stimulates someone to produce such a work as that I have outlined above, 
it will not have been published in vain. W. E. 


New Pathways to Piano Technique. A study of the relations between mind 
and body with special reference to piano playing. By Luigi 
Bonpensiere. With a foreword by Aldous Huxley. pp. 128. 
(Philosophical Library, New York, 1953.) 

When Luigi Bonpensiere died in 1944 he left only note-books; his wife, 
Maria Bonpensiere, and a friend, Georg Hoy, have been responsible for 
selecting and arranging excerpts for publication in the form of this present 
book. According to the publisher’s note on the jacket, Bonpensiere—a 
naturalized American of Italian birth—was first a distinguished general 
musician and conductor before discovering that he had an important 
talent for painting. In 1931 he is reputed to have made a still more 
important discovery of “an extraordinary extension of man’s normal 
functioning, particularly as applied to acts of high skill ’’, whereupon he 
devoted the next twelve years of his life to “ examining, recording, 
interpreting and applying his findings. His laboratory was the piano, 
where the greatest complexities of integration and skill were examined ”’. 

When the 128 pages of highfalutin, quasi-psychological jargon have 
been boiled down, what emerges as the essence of it all is the simple phrase 
‘““mind over matter ’’. Bonpensiere is convinced that provided we have 
the ideal mental conception of the music we want to perform, there is 
nothing in the world that cannot be accomplished. As he puts it: “ By 
thinking alone, our hands, with utmost faithfulness and without the least 
conscious effort, can reproduce the most elusive and complicated products 
of our musical volition.” In practical application his system goes by the 
name of “ Ideo-Kinetics ’’, to distinguish it from the old, familiar, and 
essentially worldly method of “ Physio-Kinetics ”’, in which the pianist 
was encouraged to recognize the existence of certain muscles that he had 
to strive to control before achieving his ends. The right state of spirit is, 
of course, necessary as a preliminary in Bonpensiere’s system. The 
conscious striving self must not be allowed to interfere with the unself- 
conscious, self-less, vegetative self, which, when unharried, performs every 
art in its most ideal realization. ‘ Absolute serenity is essential to the 
attainment of complete release . . . the old order has passed: consider 
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yourself initiated into the mystery of a newly revealed power. It has been 
given to you, now you must yourself be worthy of it. It is a reminder that 
Ideo-Kinetics is a principle of life and that it is the only principle, so far 
known, that acts on the line of Faith.”” Elsewhere Bonpensiere observes: 
‘* So long as we insist in shaping the Universe according to what we believe 
we are handling, without making reverent reservations for the greater 
possibilities of incognitae, our work of packing and unpacking our intellectual 
luggage will always interrupt our quest for The Grail.” 

he first half of the book is given over to a general explanation of the 
theory of Ideo-Kinetics, and it is the author’s idealism in these pages that 
no doubt inspired Aldous Huxley to identify the processes involved with 
those of other philosophies of living (‘‘ based on integration of persons 
with their sub-human, human and spiritual environment ’’) embedded 
in Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Taoism and Zen, as well as the ‘* ‘ ways 
of perfection ’ laid down by the masters of Christian spirituality ’’, and 
to give the book his blessing in a most sympathetic and clear foreword. 
But when he praises Bonpensiere for devising and describing a praxis 
based upon his theory, the reader is driven to the conclusion that Huxley 
is not a practising pianist, for the second half of the book, entitled ‘ the 
science of Ideo-Kinetics applied to the art of piano-playing ”’, comes 
perilously near the regions of clotted nonsense. 

It is an uncomfortable bump, in the first place, to descend from the 
Holy Grail to what Bonpensiere describes as “ hitting” the right keys 
‘“* without sensory guidance ”’; this, apparently, is the first and all-impor- 
tant practical application of Ideo-Kinetics to piano playing. Why it 
should be necessary to master an elaborate philosophy in order to play 
without looking at the keyboard is something that only the author will 
ever know. Chapters on the substitution of symbols (such as the rose, lily 
or violet, or even an abstract number like the figure 2) for notes, chords, 
or even scraps of figuration, in order to “ disembody”, as it were, 
technical problems, and on the avoidance of a preconceived system of 
fingering, since that amounts to a physiological worry, give the impression 
of having some deeper connection with the author’s theories, though many 
pianists would consider the first suggestion as foolish as the second is 
impractical. Moreover it is not easy to believe that practising ideo- 
kinetically with one hand simultaneously improves the other silent hand, 
as a later chapter insists, or that ideo-kinetic sight-reading is any different 
from physio-kinetic sight-reading, in spite of the fact that Bonpensiere 
tells us that in * Physio-Kinetics we must be conscious of the reading 
content (which is nothing but the whole symbolization of the kinetics 
to come) prior to the kinetics, while in Ideo-Kinetics the consciousness 
of the subject matter can be experienced synchronously with the kinetic 
act”, The remaining chapters recede still farther from the domain 
of sense, save that the injunction to forget the physical means and 
ideate the end rears its head in every other sentence. Had Bonpen- 
siere lived to pursue his theories to their logical conclusion, he would no 
doubt have reached the stage when silent ideation alone would have 
sufficed, without recourse at all to crude physical contact with the keys. 
Books on piano technique, which in their preoccupation with muscles 
exclude all mention of music, are bad enough. But even they are prefer- 
able to what can only be called hot air. 
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Pieta. Op. 1, No. 1. For string orchestra. By John Buckland. Score. 
Paterson, 4s. 6d.) Concerto. Op. 3, No. 2. For string orchestra. 
By Michael Festing, arranged by Adam Carse. Fullscore. (Augener, 
4S. Concerto. No. 5 in G minor. For harpsichord (or piano) and 
orchestra. By Thomas Arne, arranged by Adam Carse. Full score. 
(Augener, 6s.) Symphonie classique. By S. Prokofiev. Full score. 
Boosey and Hawkes.) Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. By Benjamin 
Frankel. Violin and Piano version. (Augener, 12s. 6d.) 


John Buckland’s ‘ Pieta’, inscribed to the memory of Bernard van 
Dieren, treads with dolorous and fastidious steps. A gently swaying 
ostinato figure unites much of the piece which, while showing no marked 
melodic traits, makes expressive and unusual effects with grace-notes 
and is clearly the work of a man gifted with a sensitive aural imagination. 

The “ concertino ” body of the opening Adagio of Festing’s C minor 
concerto (1734) appears to be a string quartet, although as Mr. Carse 
never tells in these publications to what extent they are “ arranged and 
edited ’’ by him we cannot be sure of the authenticity of the viola part. 
Be that as it may, the movement shows an interesting waywardness of 
harmony, as it were staking out a larger area of tonality than the work is 
subsequently to cover. The other movements, with either one or two solo 
violins and cello, all have points of interest, but especially the first Allegro, 
whose recurrent refrain is virile and determinedly irregular in its length 
of phrase. A written-out continuo part is supplied. 

In Arne’s concerto two obbligato oboe parts are added to the strings. 
It is a considerable piece, holding its own, especially in the first two 
movements, with Handel. The opening Largo, tutti throughout, contains 
two astonishing interrupted cadences. The first Allegro again shows 
abundant vitality and, with a harpsichord, should make a brilliant and 
stirring effect. The last movement rambles a little and a cadenza clearly 
seems to be required at the pause on the penultimate page, though the 
editor does not suggest one. As he labours incessantly to bring many 
interesting pieces within general reach one can hardly be so graceless as 
to blame him for not writing one. 

In making a piano reduction ‘ for study only ” of the complicated 
score of Frankel’s violin concerto (already reviewed in these columns 
Philip Jones has done a remarkable job. Boosey and Hawkes now supply 
a well-printed score of Prokofiev’s symphony, whose unclassical charms 
need no review at this time of day. 


Brigg Fair. Arranged by Francis Colfinson for voice and piano. (Curwen, 
2s. 6d.) A Third Volume of Ten Songs. By Ivor Gurney. (O.U.P., 
8s. 6d.) Come, with native lustre shine. By Handel, arranged for voice 
and piano by Imogen Holst. (Curwen, 2s. 6d.) Bess of Bedlam. By 
Purcell, arranged for voice and piano by Martin Shaw. (Joseph 
Williams, 2s. 6d.) Soldier Songs. For baritone and piano. By Hugo 
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Weisgall. (Mercury Music Corporation, New York.) Folk Songs of 


Jamaica. Edited and arranged by Tom Murray. (O.U.P., 8s.) 


A symposium of articles on Gurney’s work appeared in Music AND 
LeTrers in January 1938. In his essay Dr. Howells used the apt phrase 
** shy beauty ”’ to describe both the country background of the ** Georgian ”’ 
poets Gurney set and the music which in this tragic poet-musician’s hands 
becomes, in the best songs, an almost miraculous equivalent. ‘Technically 
the German influence is strong; witness the detailed piano parts bathing 
even the bleaker songs in luxurious warmth: the purple patches of 
enharmonic modulation: and the insistence on telling legato melody 
Gurney knew his Brahms), as opposed to chop-logic declamation in the 
French or Russian manner. And yet withal the songs are instinct with a 
truly sensitive appreciation of accentuation and especially, to quote 
Dr. Howells again, ** in that element of pace-variation which is the birth- 
right of speech and the despair of music-set-to-words *’. The songs are 
neither easy nor difficult. They are not perhaps to be sung many at a 
time (something more bracing would soon be required), but they are a 
treasure-house, and it is good that Miss Marion Scott’s editorial devotion, 
assisted by Dr. Howells and Mr. Gerald Finzi, has again opened its door. 

In ‘ Brigg Fair’ the more luscious beauties of Percy Grainger’s 
harmonies for choir and Delius’s for orchestra (to put them in chrono- 
logical order) make the purer Dorian of Francis Collinson’s seem curiously 
chaste. However, this is no reproach to the arranger, whose accompani- 
ment is also available for string quartet. The melody, “* noted down from 
Marion Hudson, grand-daughter of Joseph Taylor, at Grimsby ”’, differs 
in unimportant particulars from previous versions. 

A paean upon moderation is a contradiction which even Handel could 
not surmount, and in this excerpt from * L’ Allegro ’ we find him in his least 
athletic mood. The song is best described in Jennens’s ineffable final line, 
** easy, cheerful, and sedate’. Considering the fireworks Purcell could 
let off when he chose, ‘ Bess of Bedlam’ is a slight disappointment. 
Martin Shaw gives us unexceptionable harmony in a rather plain 
accompaniment. 

Hugo Weisgall’s songs are vivid and satirical. The music shows hima 
chameleon in the matter of style—indeed the diversity is so great as to be 
itselfa four de force. But there is not enough evidence here to know whether 
he is more than a wonderful scene-painter. 

According to a foreword by Mr. Hugh Paget, sometime British 
Council representative in Jamaica, these thirty folk-songs collected and 
edited by ‘Tom Murray are printed none too soon, for the tourist industry, 
the rapid development of wireless and the overwhelming dominance of 
American radio are making extinction, rather than mere vulgarization, 
the likely fate of Jamaican music. These simple songs are musically an 
amalgam of English melodic directness and African syncopations, the 
latter, one suspects, all too straitly jacketed by the exigencies of notation. 
The words, often showing a tender wit, deal with all kinds of human 
situation. There are songs for games and dances, love songs, narrative 
and working songs. Half unwillingly, the editor has supplied them with 
simple piano accompaniments. 


Esquisse (Le quatorze Juillet). For Piano. By Alan Bush. (Joseph 
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Williams, 3s.) Gothic Prelude. For Piano. By Greville Cooke. 
Joseph Williams, 3s. 6d.) Songs of Innocence. For Piano. By John 
Vaino Forsman. (Augener, 3s.) Scherzo. For Two Pianos. By 
Kenneth Leighton. (Lengnick, 5s.) Largo. Transcribed for piano 
from Vivaldi by Alan Richardson. (O.U.P., 2s.6d.) Wind of 
Autumn. For Piano. By Mervyn Roberts. Augener, 2s. 6d.) 
Three Spring Mimatures. For piano. By Lloyd Webber. (Elkin, 3s.) 


Alan Bush’s piece was written at the end of the war to celebrate the 
liberation of France. It is in a fleeting toccata style, excited and joyful. 
It needs not so much a big technique as nimbleness of mind and hand. 
It is enlivened by snatches of French folk-song. 

‘Wind of Autumn’ is a romantic atmospheric concert-piece. From 
a technical point of view, it could have been written at any time in the 
last seventy years; but it lies well for the hands, is full of warm sonorities 
and wears an appealing heart on its sleeve. If Mervyn Roberts gives us 
old-fashioned romance, Greville Cooke is positively Byronic in his 
rhetoric. He makes a fine resounding splash, his directions telling us 
where the music is triumphant, tender, dark—and even rolling heavily. 

‘Songs of Innocence’ are quite out of the ordinary. The pieces are 
very short (one of them a mere sentence) and easy, but each possesses a 
vivid character, with sly tricks of harmony and syncopation which are 
harmless but reveal a knowledge of the twentieth century’s facts of life. 

In the climate of this century it is odd to meet as thorough-going a 
transcription as Alan Richardson’s from a two-violin concerto by Vivaldi. 
The noble melody, oftenest heard nowadays as a cello solo, seems able to 
stand the strain, and the writing for piano is immaculate. 

Lloyd Webber’s are pretty pieces. Written within simple technical 
limits, they show a variety of colours; they are modest and eclectic in 
melody and harmony. 

Writing for two pianos, Kenneth Leighton shows a clearly English 
ancestry in the down-to-earth rhythms of the scherzo proper and in the 
broader folk-song type of passionate melody in the middle section. It is 
a well-turned composition, interesting to play, but apt here and there to 
be satisfied with turns of speech—for example the modal tag G F DG 

which have become clichés. 


Da jesus an dem kreuze stand. Partita for organ. By Johann Nepomuk 
David. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden.) Fantasy and Scherzo- 
Fugue. For organ. By Cyril S. Christopher. (Hinrichsen.) 

David, a composer with an impressive list of compositions to his 
credit, wrote this partita in 1952 as the eleventh essay in his series, 
‘Choralwerk’. The modal tune is subjected to diverse canonic treat- 
ments of varying effect, some showing a refined sense of tonality, some 
pursuing their way “ regardless”. It is an austere conception, not 
without an individual power and beauty. 

To incorporate such a starkly majestic tune as ‘ Old 1o4th’, as Dr. 
Christopher does in his Fantasy, is to run a risk. The additional matter 
sounds like additional matter. Apart from this, the piece makes a fine 
sound with a good deal of rhetoric for pedals alone in Parry’s style. The 
fugue is somewhat conventional, with strettos and augmentations in the 
usual places, plenty of momentum but no surprises. 
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Ask me no more. For T.T.B.B. unaccompanied. By Lennox Berkeley. 
(Chester, 1s.) On to Wakefield. For S.C.T.B. unaccompanied. By 
Gerald Cockshott. (Augener, 4d.) Las Agachadas (The Shake-down 


Song). For solo group and mixed chorus. By Aaron Copland. 
Boosey & Hawkes, 1s. 6d.) These Hours. Anthem for unaccom- 


panied choir. By Adrian Cruft. (Lengnick, 8d.) Song of the Open 
Road. For mixed choir with trumpet solo and piano. By Norman 
Dello Joio. Vocal score. (Fischer, New York) The Bluebird. For 
mixed choir with piano. By Norman Dello Joio. (Fischer.) O clap 
your hands. Anthem forchoirandorgan. By John Gardner. (O.U.P. 
1s.) The Baffled Kmght and Phillis and Corydon. Part-songs for S.S.A, 
and piano. By John Gardner. (O.U.P., 1s. and gd. respectively.) 
She walks in beauty and What care 1? For T.T.B.B. unaccompanied. 
By C. Armstrong Gibbs. (O.U.P., gd. each.) A Canticle of Man. 
A chamber cantata for Baritone, Chorus, Flute and Strings (or 
piano). By Alan Rawsthorne. Vocal Score. (O.U.P., 1s. 4d.) 
Immortality. For S.A.T.B. and piano. By Dorothy Rose Smith. 
Fischer.) Coronation Te Deum. By William Walton. Vocal Score. 
(O.U.P., 3s.) 


The world will have had an opportunity of hearing Sir William 
Walton’s Te Deum before these words appear, a daunting prospect were 
it not that the piece with its bluff harmony and rhythms and its beautiful 
soft sonorities for semi-chorus is ideally suitable for its occasion. As 
cathedral organists know only too well as they accompany the psalms on 
the thirtieth evening of the month, nothing is more tiring than sustained 
jubilation. Walton has steered a middle course between Stanford’s 
tendency to impose a musical design on the words and the puristic but 
musically ruinous setting of the last verses as mere versicles and responses. 
His last pianissimo bars, after the sudden blaze preceding them, are a 
masterly stroke. 

Recent publications in the United States show composers willing to 
accompany choral works, even those of some pretentions, with modest 
forces, a point which weighs increasingly heavily in their favour. Two 
notable elements in Dello Joio’s music are enthusiasm and artifice without 
sophistry. These qualities are naturally in evidence in a breezy alfresco 
setting of ‘ Song of the Open Road ’, described as a Choral Proclamation 
to a text adapted from Walt Whitman. There are satisfying choral 
resonances and robust syncopations, and the writing is not unduly 
difficult. The piece may not do for the superior persons, Whitman’s 
‘** mocking and bat-eyed men”. * The Bluebird ’ is a short and plaintive 
tale affectingly told in a folk-song style but with charming fresh-sounding 
elaborations of texture. Both words and music of * Immortality’ are on 
more conventional lines, Dorothy Rose Smith using a diatonic D minor 
with the usual flat seventh. But the music lies gratefully for the voices 
and its marching rhythm imparts a certain sturdy momentum. The 
melody of Copland’s unaccompanied dance comes from Burgos. One 
writes ““ unaccompanied ”, but the main body of the chorus, all the parts 
of which divide occasionally, often imitates a thrumming band, punctuating 
the verses, which are sung by a smaller group who “ must sing with robust 
and unpolished freedom’’. One can think of many amateur singers whom 
this would suit down to the ground. The music is entirely diatonic. 
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Lennox Berkeley seems to offer us a curiously morose view of Carew’s 
elegant pleasantries by writing a Lento in A minor with a good many 
minor ninths. It will take a skilled choir and restrained singing to avoid 
heavy weather. Looked at apart from the words, the music has several 
interesting touches. The words of Gerald Cockshott’s motet (as he calls 
it) are a dirge—‘* Weep, ye woodmen ”—from Munday and Chettle’s 
‘Death of Robin Hood’ (1601). It is an expressive piece, with some 
teasing but legitimate harmonic changes, and it is lent distinction by some 
wide intervals in its freely ranging lines. 

One suspects a modest renumbering of Gardner’s two part-songs as 
Opus 1, for the technique certainly springs ready-armed. * The Baffled 
Knight’ is an old tale whose telling all right-minded but efficient women’s 
choirs should relish. There are plenty of skips of major and minor sevenths 
in the spritely tune. ‘The pastoral felicities of ‘ Phillis and Corydon’ 

which has another winsome tune—need careful chording. The alto 
part divides. Armstrong Gibbs’s practised hand does not fail. Here are 
a pair of good male reactions to woman, the one adoring, the other defiant. 
The setting of Byron is luxurious, not scorning sentiment, making grateful 
sounds; that of Wither is harmonically more robust and moves with a 
fittingly brave élan. 

The bulk of Rawsthorne’s important music being instrumental, it is 
interesting to see what effect this short essay for accompanied choir has 
on his highly chromatic idiom. Suffice it to say that there are no chinks 
in his armour. The unmistakably personal style of melody and harmony 
emerges as clearly and effectively as ever, in a vocal garb which is both 
singable and, where required, beautiful of sound. Indeed to hum through 
the baritone solo (an expressive brooding, to words by Randall Swingler, 
on man’s unhappy state) is to warn oneself against a priort notions of what 
constitutes a vocal and an unvocal line. To judge from the piano score 
this is a work of powerful beauty, rewarding a rapt performance. 

Adrian Cruft’s anthem was written for Westminster Abbey, John 
Gardner’s for Hereford Cathedral. Cruft has caught the devout subjective 
passion of Crashaw’s two stanzas in a style mainly chordal with expressive 
chromaticisms, well laid out. Gardner’s anthem aptly goes up with a 
merry noise in robust straight lines mainly scale-wise, but it is far from 
ingenuous, witness a subtle middle section with nice turns of modulation. 


Divertissement Aspenois. For unaccompanied clarinet. By Victor Babin. 


Augener, 2s. 6d.) Sonatina. For bassoon and piano. By Ellis B. 
Kohs. (Mercury Music Corporation, New York.) Sonance. For 
flute and piano. By Donald Lentz. (Fischer.) Scherzino. For oboe 
and piano. By Alan Richardson. (Augener, 2s. 6d.) Trio. For 
flute, oboe and piano. By T. B. Pitfield. Score and parts. (Augener, 
10S.) 


Victor Babin’s four pieces show the genius of the clarinet in many 
aspects, but with the perkily humorous predominant. The two faster 
movements, Humoresque and Rondino, are tricky in both senses, while 
the ‘ Siciliana a l’Anglaise ’ shows fastidious craftsmanship in the shaping 
of an agreeable extended melody. 

For a gentle unemotional flute Donald Lentz offers ‘ Sonance’. With 
its piano part rarely descending to the bass clef the piece has a charming 
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air of disembodied coolness, somewhat reminiscent of the studied sim- 
plicities of Satie, an impression enhanced by the undramatic evenness of 
the phrase-lengths. For the oboe Alan Richardson’s ‘ Scherzino’ is an 
engaging trifle, dexterously playful in the simplest of ternary styles. — Its 
harmony is gently colourful, without discomforting explorations. 

In a most successful essay for bassoon and piano, Ellis Kohs has 
realized that the medium cannot sustain much either in length or content, 
yet within these judicious limits he has given free rein to diverse harmony 
and a beguiling fantasy of melody. The first movement is a one-theme 
declamation. The next a distinguished melody rich in arabesque. The 
last is an Alla Marcia with variations whose helter-skelter end comes all 
too soon. A very competent bassoonist is required. 

There are more than a few Gallic touches in the prelude of Thomas 
Pitfield’s colourful trio, which is written with a notable ease of diction. 
In the Elegiac Nocturne which follows there is a happy unexpected stroke 
when the oboe, having been silent while flute and piano discourse a rich 
theme in Eb minor, suddenly enters with the same theme a semitone 


higher. The Scherzo is rather more conventionally gay but there is a 

surprising strength, despite the fragile medium, in the last movement, 

a fugato. se 

Concerto for two pianos and orchestra. By Lennox Berkeley. (Chester. 
Piano copy. 20s. net. 

This concerto is in two movements, the second being a theme with 
eleven variations. After a declamatory opening the first movement 
becomes lyical with snatches of melody in the orchestra, the two pianos 
having p. ge-work in shifting sequences. The movement proper 


(Allegro mou sato) opens in fugato style—the contradicted thirds have 
already been suggested in the introduction. It is a restless movement, 
both in its motion and its tonality; a rather tedious sequence on the 
pianos leads up to an orchestral climax and at this point the semi-quaver 
movement gives way to longer note-values, but they are resumed almost 
immediately and, except for one other orchestral passage, they persist 
until the Lento coda. This coda brings us back to the spirit of the 
introduction. The theme (original?) is very formal, its two most 
obvious germs being the notes of the triad of E major and a rising 
Lydian scale-passage (the first of these may have been suggested by the 
introduction to the first movement). Except for variations 6 and 9, aspects 
of the theme are always readily apparent, and the notes of the triad give 
the variations an underlying relationship. There is variety in plenty; 
var. 7 is a delicious waltz, var. 8 (pianos alone) is a brilliant study, and 
there are many moments of real lyricism. On account of the design of 
the first movement this work might more aptly have been designated: 
Poccata, Theme and Variations. The titles Concerto and Symphony seem 
to cover any type of work nowadays, and have lost their significance. 


A Miniature 48. Piano solo. By C.S. Lang. (Augener. In two volumes, 
at 7s. 6d. each. 

I suppose there must be some good reason why works of this kind are 
put into print, but there must be thousands of similar pieces lying in 
manuscript in the cupboards of hundreds of B.Mus.’s all over the country 
(unless their authors have torn them up with an amused smile). This 
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is not to say that Bach’s position in his grave will change as a result ot 
these pieces—they are neat enough. 


Prelude and Four Chorales. For organ. By John Buckland. (Paterson. 
3s. 6d.) 
The Prelude—short but adagietto—is mainly diatonic. The Chorales 
—all well-known German ones—are extremely chromatic, and are in no 
way chorale-preludes; each chorale is merely given a chromatic har- 
monization. For one of them, ‘ Ein’ feste Burg’, there are two openings 
(3 bars long) for suggested improvisations. Let us admit that most of us 
would be hard put to it to get farther than the little abbreviation, “‘etc.”’, 
at the end of the third bar. These pieces no doubt served their original 
purpose as a demonstration of the capabilities of the McClure organ. 


In the Spring. A song. By Vaughan Williams. (O.U.P. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a gentle, undulating strophic song for medium voice. The 
poem is by W. Barnes, and the song is dedicated to the members of the 
Barnes Society. 


Cing Etudes Rhythmiques. For piano. By Tibor Harsanyi. (Chester. 4s. 
Trois Piéces Lyriques. For piano. By Tibor Harsanyi. (Chester. 53s. 

There is no comparison between the worth of these two collections. 
The studies are very valuable as such, they present many and varied 
rhythmical problems of considerable complexity, and the music itself is 
well worth while, particularly the three fast studies which are full of 
humour and deftness. The Trois Piéces Lyriques are intensely chromatic 
and rather pointless. The first piece is so long and cloying, the second 
possesses no lyrical quality worth mentioning, and the third is similar 
to the first and equally chromatic. They were written in 1944. 


Sonata da Camera. For viola and piano. By Norman Fulton. (Chester. 
10S.) 

The forceful opening contains the cyclic motive of the sonata. 
Throughout the work one feels that the composer has complete control 
of the architecture and of the medium. The first movement is a formal 
sonata movement, with contrasting subjects, crisp rhythms and plenty of 
spice in the harmony. During the coda, material from the introduction 
appears, and this is used as the opening tune of the second movement 
(poco lento). ‘The opening motive of the work appears again during the 
development of the last movement (poco allegretto, con umore), and becomes 
more marked and obvious at the end of the movement. ‘This is not the 
first time that Mr. Fulton has enriched the viola player’s repertoire. 


B. W. G. R. 


Pavane in G minor, By Purcell. Edited by André Mangeot. (Curwen.) 
This noble pavane belongs to the same manuscript as the fantasias, 
and although the editor rightly insists that it was intended for violins and 
cello, not viols, it belongs to the traditional English style. It is a remark- 
ably sombre and expressive work, using both chromaticism and dissonance 
in an impressive climax-building, and although it will probably find most 
use among bodies of string-players lacking violas and the skill to tackle 
more difficult music, it deserves a professional fame also. 
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String Quartet (1944). By C. Jones. (Mercury Music Corporation.) 
Charles Jones is a little-known American composer who was on the 
teaching staff of the Seminar in American Studies at Salzburg in May 
1950, where there was an opportunity to hear a little of his chamber 
music. The present work is of serious intent, and is not obviously attrac- 
tive because of a stringent and uncompromising style. ‘There is some 
inequality between the movements, the first of which seems rather 
lacking in purpose. The slow movement is more satisfying, in reserving 
its extreme dissonance for the climax; and the second and last movements, 
relying on the impulsion of rhythm, are more genial and exciting. 


D. A. 


New Pocket Scores.—In the Eulenburg edition (London, 36 Dean 
Street, W.1) have recently appeared: 

Telemann’s Suite for 2 horns, 2 violins and bass in F; J. S. Bach’s 
81st and g2nd Cantatas; three Haydn quartets (Op. 17, Nos. 5 and 6, 
and Op. 20, No. 3); Beethoven’s clarinet trio, Op. 11, and “* Kakadu ” 
variations (piano trio), Op. 121, a; Weber’s bassoon concerto in F, 
Op. 75 (this is the only available printed score of the work); Auber’s 
* Muette de Portici’ overture; Schumann’s symphony in Ep, No. 3; 
Tchaikovsky’s D major quartet, Op. 11; and Respighi’s * Rossiniana ’. 

In the Chester Edition (11 Great Marlborough Street, W.1): the 
Rossini-Respighi ballet, ‘ La Boutique Fantasque ’, and Falla’s ‘ Three- 
Cornered Hat’. 

In the Ricordi Edition: Beethoven’s Symphonies (bound in two 
volumes). 

In Paterson’s publications (36 Wigmore Street, W.1): Malcolm 
Arnold’s Second Symphony, Op. 40. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Music & LeTTERs 


UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
Sir, 

Having enjoyed, thanks to the hospitality of the Vice-Chancellor of 
Bristol University and of Professor W. K. Stanton, the stimulus and 
refreshment of a week-end with a band of other professors of music, I 
think you may be interested in a few of the thoughts, purely personal and 
unofficial, that the occasion provoked. 

Why is “academic music’”’ a term of abuse? Before tackling the 
question we should note how assiduously our universities have since the 
war spread the evil, if such it is, with new chairs of music, for instance 
at Bristol (Stanton), Liverpool (Abraham), Leeds (Denny), Reading 
Woodham) and Belfast. Most of the odium springs from two popular 
misconceptions. ‘The first is that university musical studies are merely 
theoretical, while our music schools are (blessed word to British minds) 
practical. This rough division of the field, albeit with frequently blurred 
and overlapping boundaries, is traditional in Britain, although some 
universities, that of Wales, for example, give instruction in the technique 
of performance. 

There are schools of music at Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow, 
but they are not components of those universities, and it is significant 
that with the resignation of Sir Ernest Bullock on his appointment to the 
Royal College of Music the attempt to combine in one person the head of 
the two Glasgow institutions has been abandoned. 

But the division of the syllabus is not a reason for lumping university 
studies under the head of theoretical. The twentieth century with its 
reverence for the conductor should respect the indispensable tools of his 
trade, of which the baton is by far the least important; I mean the 
intense discipline of prolonged aural training by which balance is secured 
and faults corrected in the minimum time, the studies in orchestration 
of every period, learnt by the “ theoretical”? method of writing one’s 
own, and the ability to read orchestral scores both on the piano and in 
one’s head, the knowledge of vocal styles and of harmonic and contrapuntal 
technique of every period . . . —I may, perhaps, stop in mid-sentence 
since I find that I have already, in mentioning the practical training of a 
competent conductor, run through almost the whole university curriculum. 

It is irrelevant to say that many of our conductors have picked up these 
qualifications elsewhere. 

How is the knowledge of harmonic and contrapuntal technique best 
acquired, to say nothing of the broader aspects of musical architecture ? 
To a large extent, say we academics, by the discipline of writing music 
oneself, under knowledgeable supervision and with a strict regard to 
historical style. And it is here that the second misconception comes in, 
that the writing of this music, call it composition if you like, is regarded 
as an end in itself. It is, of course, impossible to teach composition. 
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Dealing with a budding Britten, you can, on the firm ground of 
technicalities, stop him from writing notes which are not on the trombone 
or trills which do not come off on the clarinet. You can help him to 
clarify his own mind on questions of architectural balance and transition. 
But his string quartet will not be helped (nor, one hopes, hindered) in 
Boosey & Hawkes’s eyes because you have accepted it for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. It should, therefore, worry no one, least of all the 
university, that whole shelves in the Bodleian should groan under com- 
positions, aptly called “* exercises’, which have—justly—never been 
printed. 

From time to time writers who cannot remember how little they knew 
at eighteen reprove the universities for confining their teaching of musical 
history, in the main, to a mere four-and-a-half centuries. Compared 
with some of these demands, Milton makes very few in his celebrated 
treatise on Education. No professor worth his salt will discourage a 
healthy interest in Machaut; but until he can take for granted a much 
wider musical knowledge acquired at school he must proceed slowly 
from the pupil’s exiguous known to the vast unknown. In musical 
history it is notoriously impossible to begin at the beginning. 

For the same sort of reason many feel that “ research”’, that deified 
study, must be firmly excluded from undergraduate activities. It is 
ridiculous for a youngster unable to recognise a Mozart or Bartok quartet 
to plunge in search of a composer obscure enough to have hitherto evaded 
attention. After all, the only two important musical activities are 
writing music and performing it. The only purpose of research is to 
bring to light new treasures for performance or else, by affording fresh 
illumination on history and style, to improve our performances. If it 
does not serve one of these ends it is a time-wasting plaything. 

Belfast. Ivor Keys. 


BEETHOVEN’S LAST COMPOSITION 
Sir, 

I have just come across the article on ‘ Beethoven’s Last Composition ’ 
by Willy Hess in your July 1952 issue. Mr. Hess need not have gone to 
the lengths he described to locate the “* lost ’? canon, ‘ Da ist das Werk’. 
Attention was called to this interesting trifle in my article ‘Adventures 
and Discoveries of a Manuscript Hunter’, in the * Musical Quarterly ’ 
for October 1945, pp. 402-503, where a complete facsimile was published. 
The translation of this article in ‘ Musica’, Vol. II (1948), pp. 129-138, 
was accompanied by a transcription of the canon. Both the facsimile 
and the transcription were first publications. The manuscript is listed 
as No. 212 in my * Census of Autograph Music Manuscripts of European 
Composers in American Libraries’ (Philadelphia and London, 1953). 

Orro E. ALBRECHT. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
February 28th 1953. 
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BRITTEN AND BRITTENITES 


In his review ‘ Britten and Brittenites ’ (Music & Lerrers, April 1953 
Mr. Tranchell writes: “‘ Britten . . . is said to be in the line of descent 
from Mahler, Berg, Schénberg and Milhaud. Is it pure coincidence that 
these names should be in fashion this season? It would be easy to name 
quite a different set of composers with whom Britten has just as much 
affinity—Verdi and Puccini, and then Stravinsky, Holst and Walton. 
But these, at the moment, are not so fashionable.” 

Now it is highly questionable whether anything can be deduced about 
the value of an opinion from the fact that it is in or out of fashion, and I 
for one have not found the names of Schénberg and Milhaud more 
fashionable than that of Verdi this season. But all that is by the way; 
the passage is a startling misrepresentation of the views put forward in 
the book. It is true that Hans Redlich once and Erwin Stein twice 
suggest that Schonberg influenced certain passages in Britten, but his 
general influence is flatly denied, and surely rightly, by Hans Keller. 
Milhaud is mentioned only once in the book with reference to the use of 
spoken dialogue. On the other hand the influence of both Verdi and 
Stravinsky is pointed out again and again, and discussed at length by 
the editors. It is perhaps understandable that the reviewer has, as far 
as I can judge, misinterpreted some of the points he discusses elsewhere, 
for they are not easy to disentangle, but this paragraph leads one to 
doubt his will to do so. 

O. W. NEIGHBOUR. 


Merstham. 
REVIEWERS 
B. W..G, R. Bernard Rose 
D. A. Denis Arnold 
1. &. Professor Ivor Keys 
Le me OF Joan Chissell 
W. E. Walter Emery 
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ERNEST READ 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR FEMALE OR BOYS’ VOICES 
(S.S.A.) 


“CHRISTMAS ORATORIO” 


PARTS | AND Ili, WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 3 - EACH 


PARTS | AND II, VOCAL EDITION 
(STAFF & SOLFA) TOGETHER 26 


“CHRISTMAS MUSIC”  HANDEL’s 
“PASSION & EASTER MUSIC” —s« MESSIAH” 


PIANO EDITIONS 5 - EACH 
VOCAL EDITIONS (STAFF & SOLFA) 2 6 EACH 


PUBLISHED BY 
PATERSON’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
36 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.| 














CASSELL will publish on 14th May 
ALFRED EINSTEIN’S 
A Short History of Music 


in a new lavishly illustrated edition 


ErnsTEIn’s A Short History of Music has long been recommended as the finest condensed 
history available. When it was revised and reissued after the war it received still more 


tributes to its unique authority and its comprehensive nature. 


The text of this remarkable work has now been handsomely reset in a Crown 4to 
format, illustrated with some 220 reproductions of music manuscripts, portraits of 
composers, musical instruments, pages of music first editions, stage sets of operas, vocal 
scores, etc., drawn from all over Europe. Many of them are reproduced for the first 
time. In addition to the 220 illustrations in the text pages there are four full-page 
colour plates. This lovely book is printed throughout on white cartridge paper and is 


bound in blue buckram. 


240 pp., Crown 4to, 4 colour plates, 220 illustrations in text. 30/- net. 
























SIX SONATAS 
by 
Jean-Marie Leclair 
(1697-1764) 
for Violin and Harpsichord or Piano 


Edited by Mare PINCHERLE 
Realisation of bass by Laurence BOULAY 


I 8th Sonata from Ist book 16 - 
II Ist Sonata from 2nd book 12 6 


Ill 12th Sonata from 2nd 
book .. a 156 


IV lst Sonata from 3rd book 126 
V 4th Sonata from 3rd book 16- 
VI 4th Sonata from 4th book 14. - 


Published in the LYRE-BIRD edition 


UNITED MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD. 


1 Montague Street, London, W.C.1 
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MUSICAL RECORD 


83rd Year of Publication 


JUNE CONTENTS 


Notes of the Day. 


A Symphony by Karl Stamitz. 
By A. E. F. Dickinson. 


Knudaage Riisager. By Graham Carritt. 
Stasov in London. By M. Montagu-Nathan 
Concerts and Opera. 
Gramophone Notes. 
New Music. New Books. Correspondence. 


Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: (10 numbers) 


6/- post free 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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has been a department 
of this House for over 
a century and a half. 
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Our work is of the 
highest standard and 
our charges are con- 
sistent with good work. 


Terms on application 


GOODWIN & TABB, LIMITED 


36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.! 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


é "FOR BOOK Ss 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


New, secondhand and rare Books 

on every subject. Large stock of 

Music and Gramophone records 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (/6 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Cr. Rd. Station 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recogniz e 
of the best musical activities. Lift and every c rt and 
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ADVERTISEMENT SPACE 
required in the October 1953 number 
must be booked by 18th August. 
Publication date will be 15th September. 

Address: 
Mr. G. HOPKINS 


53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 





























GERMAN WORDS WITH ENGLISH VERSIONS 


by 
RICHARD CAPELL 
Edn. N 
No. s. 
8900a Die Schone Miillerin. The Maid of the Mill. Original. (High) 7 
8901a ditto Transposed. (Low) 7 
8900b Die Winterreise. The Winter Journey. Original. (High) 7 
8901b ditto Transposed. (Low) 7 
8900c Schwanengesang. The Swan Song. Original. (High) 7 
890Ic ditto . Transposed. (Low) 7 
8900d 24 Favourite Songs . oa Original. (High) 7 
8901d ditto . Transposed. (Low) 7 
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BACH’S ORNAMENTS u/6 


by WALTER EMERY 


Bach’s ornaments are puzzles to most musicians. The same ornament often has 
alternative readings in different editions and it is difficult to decide which to choose. 
The result is that whichever is chosen rarely sounds convincing owing to the state of 
mind of the performer. 

The author, by going back to the early text-books, is able to give great help to the 
serious musician who wishes to interpret ornaments correctly. They are systematically 
listed and the many musical examples show the practice of Bach’s own day. 


There were differences of opinion even at that time but they are set out clearly in 
this book and the reader is given a background of knowledge on which to base his own 
interpretations. 





THE CONDUCTOR 


AND HIS BATON 27/6 


by NICOLAI MALKO 


The author received his musical education under such masters as Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Liadov, Glazounov, Tcherepnine and Mottl. His brilliant career has included most 
countries of the world and he has been well-known in Great Britain since 1929. 

In addition to conducting he has organized and directed conducting courses in many 
countries, including two seasons at the famous Mozarteum in Salzburg. 

In this book he deals exhaustively with the fundamentals of the technique of conduct- 
ing, drawing from the results of his long years of experience, illustrating his points with 
many examples from the scores of classical and modern masters. Here for the student is 
presented not only the science but the art of conducting. 
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